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the condition. 

‘ When the Tuberculosis Order of 1914 was in 
+ nv v . 

MILK AND|DAIRY INSPECTION® (continued). force some veterinary surgeons used the tuberculin 


By Vevcslanay Tnnpestoc, Pobiie Wel hg -H., | test for the diagnosis of tuberculosis of the udder. 
Blackburn. 

A careful examination may fail to find the 
affected cow. The best procedure then is to 
group the cows in some convenient way and take 
further control samples. As an example, the 
milk of a herd of forty cows is infected with 
tuberculosis, and clinical examination of the cattle 
fails to reveal the affected cow. Four control 
samples could then be taken, each containing the 
milk of ten cows. If only one control is ; ae 
tuberculous, it is then only necessary to re- milk microscopically. _ There was some difficulty 
examine the particular ten cows. One cow, in arranging terms with the farmer, and, as a 
which was eventually detected in this way, had | “)'°CUUCnce: delay in slaughter. I afterwards 
never shown any lesions of the udder, and when | ascertained that the owner had called in s 


slaughtered was in splendid condition, and there 


General Articles possible for there to be some more affected with 





As it is a well-known fact that some advanced 
eases of tuberculosis fail to react to tuberculin, 
and as all who have extensive experience of udder 
tuberculosis know that on post-mortem exam- 
ination many of these are cases of advanced 
tuberculosis, it is obvious that serious errors may 


be made in this way. 

Some time ago, during the routine examination 
of a dairy herd, I condemned a cow for tuberculosis 
of the udder, after finding acid-fast bacilli in the 





veterinary practitioner to examine the cows 


. ve , during this interval. I was given to understand 
were only a few tuberculous lesions in the carcase, 


It must be admitted, however, that most similar 
cases show clinical evidence of tuberculosis in 
some other parts of the body. I lately had a case 
where there was extensive tuberculosis of the 
lungs, and a microscopical examination of the 
milk showed acid-fast bacilli, although I could not 
detect any abnormality in the udder. Post- 
mortem examination showed extensive and old 
tuberculous lesions in the lungs and mesenteric 
glands, and the well-known coppery colour in the 


that he made a microscopical examination of the 
milk, with negative result, and that the cow failed 
to react on testing with tuberculin. I was puzzled 
at the farmer’s change of attitude when he agreed 


to slaughter, as I was not aware of the foregoing 
facts at the time, but his surprise when he saw the 
carease badly affected with tuberculosis made 
me realise that he did not expect to find the 
animal suffering from the disease. 


I would here mention a minor point which 
is sometimes of importance, and that is, tf the owner 
or his representative is not present at the time of 
slaughter, it is advisable to have the hide partly 
attached to the carcase for identification purposes. 

Tuberculosis of the udder is usually a slow 


udder. 





In most cases one finds that a cow with tuber- 
culosis of the udder is aged, but a cow with her 
first calf cannot be ruled out as non-affected. 
A week or so ago I saw the well-nourished carcase 
of a pure heifer, and the supramammary lymphatic 
glands contained caseous tuberculous centres. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that although 
one may have found out a particular cow with 
tuberculosis of the udder in a herd, it is always 


progressive disease. It may show itself in any 
or all quarters, but in the majority of cases the 
posterior quarters are the affected ones. 

The affected quarter may be hypertrophied, 
with diffuse painless induration; or it may 
contain firm painless nodules. In the posterior 
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Read betors she ne a Association on the | Guarter one often feels an indurated rim running 
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down the posterior edge from the upper portion, 
and this is often nodulated. 
lymphatic gland is usually enlarged. 

Occasionally infection takes place through the 
teat canal, causing an induration above the milk 
sinus. In the early stages the milk is of normal 
appearance, and this may persist for some weeks, 
but eventually it becomes whey-like and flocculent. 

Tuberculosis of the udder usually follows 
tuberculosis of the lungs by ulceration of a vein, 
but infrequently may follow tuberculosis of other 
organs. In the latter case the lesions in the 
lungs and udder may be of the same age (SVEN 
WALL). 

The sample of milk may be examined micro- 
scopically after suitable preparation and staining, 
or by inoculation into a susceptible animal such 
as a guinea-pig. A number of bacteriologists 
object to the microscopical examination of milk 
for tuberculosis, because of the possibility of error. 
It is admitted that microscopical examination 
of milk will not always detect tubercle bacilli 


when they are actually present, and it is also. 


admitted that it is possible for acid-fast bacilli, 
other than tubercle bacilli to be present; but, I 
think a great debt of gratitude is due to Professor 
DevepIneE for his work in this connection. By 
carefully following his directions one can be 
practically assured that the finding of acid-fast 
bacilli microscopically, taken together with the 
clinical examination of the udder, is conclusive 
evidence that the milk is tuberculous. It must 
be emphasised that a negative result micro- 
scopically, does not justify one in saying that the 
milk in question is free from tubercle bacilli ; 
the sample must further be tested by inoculation. 

For the microscopical examination of milk it 
is advisable to take as large a sample as possible 
from the affected quarter and allow it to stand 
for an hour or two. At the end of that time, if 
there are bacilli present, many of them will have 
settled to the bottom. Pour off the top layer, 
and centrifuge the remainder, Make films from 
the sediment and allow to dry. When dry, 
place in a covered capsule containing equal parts 
of absolute alcohol and ether, and leave for at least 


’ . ° 
two hours. Then place the ‘capsule in a dish 


of water which has previously been heated to 
80° to 90° C. The mixture of alcohol and ether 
boils at once, and after ten to fifteen’ minutes the 
films are removed and washed with absolute alcohol. 
They are then stained with carbol fuchsin according 
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to the Ziehl-Neelsen method. The description 
of the treatment cf films is taken from Professor 
DELEPINE’S report to the L.G.B., which appeared 
in the Medical Officer’s Report for 1908-9. 


I have confined my remarks to tuberculosis 


| of the udder. as the other varieties of mastitis 


| affected quarter left to the last. 


are so well known to practitioners that it would 
be presumptuous for me to attempt to deal with 
them. 

There are certain rules which should always 
be observed. <A with affection of the 
udder should always be the last milked, and the 
It should not 


be drawn off on to the floor, but into a special 
afterwards be rendered 


COW an 


vessel in which it can 


| innocuous before it is discarded. 








Except when the infection is & tuberculous one, 
the milk from the non-infected quarters can be 
utilised, but it is advisable to sterilise this milk. 
In the event of tuberculosis not only ought the 
milk from the affected quarter to be rejected, 
but the use of all the milk from the cow must be 
prohibited. 

Assuming that milk is produced by healthy cows, 
the usual conditions of the environment are such 
that it quickly becomes contaminated. Much 
has been written about hygienic buildings, but 
even the most casual observer quickly sees that 
it is the personal element which is the deciding 
factor. 

On an average farm an enormous improvement 
would be noticed in the quality of the milk if the 
conditions were rendered such that the cows were 
kept with clean flanks and udders; the milkers 
clean, with dry, clean hands, and milked into 
covered buckets that had been sterilized with 
steam or boiling water; and, the milk strained 
and cooled immediately. The length and height 
of the standing have a great influence on the 
cleanliness of the cow. It is better to have the 
udders clipped, and the tails ought to be trimmed. 
A bedding of sawdust or some other clean material 
should be provided. Milking stools should be 
kept clean. 

Finally, whatever regulations are made govern- 
ing the production of milk, unless the period of 
possibility of contamination is strictly limited, 
it will be impossible to insure a pure milk supply. 

An epidemic of septic sore throat in America 
was traced to a supply of Grade A milk. In this 
outbreak the cows were free from tuberculosis, 
the milk was produced in clean dairies by clean 
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methods, and the farm hands were regularly 
inspected by medical men. 

It therefore seems that to ensure to the public 
a pure milk supply it will be necessary, in addition 
to the hygienic methods adopted at the farm. 
to pasteurise and seal the milk in bottles. 

Pasteurisation undoubtedly prolongs the period 
during which milk remains fit for consumpticn ; 
if, at the same time, it is capable of protecting the 
consumer from milk-borne epidemics, and dees 
not destroy or impair the useful nutritive 
properties of the milk, its universal use is 
indicated. 

There are two common methods of pasteurisation, 
the “‘ Flash” and the ** Holder” processes. 

In the “ Flash” process the milk is heated for 
a few minutes to a temperature of 180° F. 

In the *‘ Holder” process the milk is heated to 
145° I. for a period of thirty minutes. 

In both cases the milk is cooled immediately 
afterwards. The “ Holder” process can be relied 
upon, if efficiently carried out, to render innocuous 
all pathogenic bacteria. 

An electrical process for the sterilisation cf milk 
is described by Professor Beartre and Mr. Lewis, 
and they claim that it causes no chemical change 
in the milk, but that the milk is rendered free from 
Bacillus coli and Bacillus tuberculosis. 

The usual objection to pasteurisation is that it 
destroys some of the valuable properties of the 
milk, but recent researches into the properties 
of the vitamines seem to prove that they will 
withstand heating to fairly high temperatures. 


Discussion to follow. 








The External Apciication of Medicaments. 


One chapter of Dr. Rendle Short’s book is particularl, 
interesting, dealing as it does with the action of drugs 


applied to the unbroken skin. The author gives yood * 


reasons to show that the application of belladonna and 
opium preparations to the unbroken skin, and even to 
mucous membranes, is futile. There is, in fact, no druy 
in common use capable of acting as an anesthetic on the 
unbroken skin except ether and ethyl chloride, which 
freeze it, and the only druzs which relieve deep-seated 
pain when painted on or rubbed into the skin are the 
counter-iritants. This is the author’s conviction, and 
he describes experiments which can hardly fail to con- 
vince the most sceptical. <A strict adherence to tlie facts 
observed would mean that many of oue best known and 
popular liniments and ointments would be withdrawn 
frgm the Pharmacope@ia and other works on medicine.” 

From a Review on “ The New Physiology in Surgical 
and General Practice,” by A. RenDLE Suorr, M.D, B.S. 


‘B.Se. (Lond.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), 4th Ed. 
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THE REPORT OF LORD ASTOR’S 
COMMITTEE ON THE PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF MILK. 

A Discussion at the Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Royal Counties V.M.A., on November 
26th, 1920. 

Mr. G. P. Mave (Reading), who opened the dis- 
cussion, said that he would briefly touch on a 
few points with regard to the final Report ef the 
Committee on the Production and Distribution 
of Milk, and also the Milk and Dairies Bill, which 
was very closely connected with it. 

The Final Astor’ Report—its Scope. 

The Committee was appointed in 1917 and had 
already issued three reports. The final report 
was a very extensive and masterly one. — It dealt 
with inilk from the time it left the cow, and even 
before, until the time it was in the hands of the 
consumer ; it also dealt with the various branches 
of the milk industry, milking machines, and 
accounts in connection with the production of 
milk; and on any one of these points a very 


good discussion could take place. 


Absence of Veterinary Representation on the 
Committee. 

There were several matters raised by the 
Committee which affected veterinary surgeons 
very closely. First of all, it would be noticed 
that there were three medical men con the Com- 
mittee, but veterinary surgeons ,were not repre- 
sented. The milk industry was a very important 
one, and one with which veterinary surgeons 
were closely connected; they were constantly 
going into cow-sheds and advising clients, and |e 
thought it was almost an insult to the prcfessicn 
that no veterinary surgeon was appointed to the 
Committee. 

He understood that one veterinary surgeon 
was asked to sit and declined, but there was no 
reason why others should not have been asked. 
The absence of a veterinary surgecn accounted 
for many things in the Report which did not agree 
entirely with the views of veterinary surgeons, 
As far as he knew, there was only one veterinary 
witness; and that also was neglecting the profession, 
The Committee seemed to appreciate in their 
report the value of veterinary assistance, and in 
two places they weleomed the fact that in the 
Milk Bill there was a clause appointing veterinary 
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surgeons, and the opinion was given that they 
should be men not engaged in private practice. 


The Question of Whole-time 
He had asked why that clause was inserted, 
and was told that it was because they had thought 
the veterinary did 
not think he need go into that question very much 
In the first place, there were not enough 


Appointments. 


profession wanted it. He 
that day. 


whole-time men, and as that was so, and it was 
impracticable to have them at present, it was 
casting somewhat of a reflection on the other 
veterinary surgeons who would have to administer 
the Bill when it became an Act. 
a difficult position, especially after the advice 
given by the deputation from the R.C.V.S. that 
waited on the Ministry of Food, to effect 


that only whole-time veterinary surgeons should 


lt put them in 


the 


sign the certificate in cases where herds had to 
be certified. 


Question of Cost of and Necessity for New Buildings. 

On page 16 of the Report, Clause 65, the Com- 
mittee that 
be given if possible towards the improvement of 


advised financial assistance should 
existing buildings and the erection of new ones. 
That opened up a very large question which was 
rather important. It had that 


£50,000,000 would be required to put cow-sheds 


been estimated 


into a sanitary condition. Expenses 


in this country were already 
did not think any Government Department would 


proper 
very high, and he 
dare to sanction expenditure of that kind, and he 
believed it was absolutely unnecessary. 

Buildings could be made hygienic with very 
A few 


or two. could be 


air bricks, or a 
window the side of 
building, a few tiles could be raised at the top of 


ee 
holes or 


few alterations. 
put in the 
the roof or a louvre ridge inserted ; and the floor 
could be that little 
money, but it would pay in the saving of labour. 
He did not think that the expense should be put 
on the State. 

His experience was that the building was not 


cemented would cost a 


of so much importance as the fact that where 
there was a tuberculous cow it was almost certain 
there were others. If the herd was to be kept 
free from tuberculosis, then the building, as such 
did not matter so much, so long as every diseased 
animal rid of. He found 
tuberculosis in the big herds, with modern buildings 


was got had more 


and modern arrangements, than he had found in 
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smaller places where the arrangements were more 


crude. 


Abortion and Tuberculosis. 


The Committee made a recommendation as to 
epizootic abortion, and advised the more frequent 
use of vaccine 

They also went into the question of tuberculosis, 
and appointed a sub-committee to consider that 
matter, and they made recommendations, many of 
which veterinary surgeons would agree with, and 
some of which, perhaps, they would not agree with. 


Tuberculin : Control of Sale and Standardisation 
of Test. 

On page 31 the sub-committee submitted a 
scheme as a basis for the introduction of the 
tubercle-free herd system. The first was: “ The 
manufacture, the distribution, and the use of 


tuberculin to be controlled by a Central Authority.”’ 
He thought most veterinary surgeons would agree 
with that. 
National Veterinary Medical Association asking 
that that 

The second recommendation of the Committee 
“The method adopted in the carrying 


There was a resolution passed by the 


should be done. 


Was : 

out and the interpretation of the tuberculin test 
to be standardised.” If this were left in the 
hands of veterinary surgeons, he was sure they 
would be willing to accept it. If, on the other 
hand, it was to be controlled by medical men 
with a theoretical knowledge, and veterinary 


surgeons were to be required to take the temper- 
atures every day for three days and every hour 
for 24 hours, as some of the medical men advised, 
personally he thought it was going too far, and it 
would become almost impossible to carry out the 
tests. He was not saying that this form of 
testing was wrong, or that it would not give more 


exact results. Its expense would be very great, 
an enormous amount of time would be taken up, 
and personally he thought it was quite unnecessary. 
by most 


The method adopted now people was 


successtul. 


very 
Free Testing. 

The third recommendation of the Committee 

was: “ Facilities to be provided out of public 


funds for free tuberculin testing, provided that 
the farmer can supply satisfactory evidence that 
he has reasonable facilities for carrying out these 
tests, and is willing to comply with the necessary 
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| 
conditions laid down for freeing his herd. Such | 


a herd should be recognised as_ tubercle-free, 
and a certificate given to the effect that the 
herd was tested on a particular date, and found 
free, and will be subject to re-testing periodically.” 

Free tuberculin testing, he believed, was carried 
out a great deal in America by the State veterinary 
surgeons. If the funds could afford it, and the 
public was willing to pay for it, he thought free 
testing would be a very excellent arrangement 
and would help a very great deal to free the herds 
in this country from tuberculosis. But he was 
afraid that this was impracticable at the present 
moment. 


The alleged shortage of Veterinary Surgeons for 
carrying out the Test. 

The Committee also said : “* The sub-committee 
realise that, owing to the shortage of qualified 
veterinary surgeons, it may be necessary to make 
temporary arrangements to meet the deficiency.” 
He did not quite know what that clause meant— 
whether it meant that unqualified men would be 
asked to carry out the tests or that a part-time 
veterinary surgeon would be employed instead 
of a whole-time man. If it meant that unqualified 
men would be appointed, he was sure the veterinary 
profession would very strongly dissent. 


Disposal of Reactors. 

Then came a very weak part in the Report : 
‘In view of the difficulties associated with the 
disposal of reacting animals, the sub-committee 
consider that owners participating in the scheme 
should be advised as to the best methods of 


disposal. Should the reactors consist of valuable | 
breeding animals, their progeny might be reared | 


with every hope of obtaining sound stock, pro- 
vided that proper precautions were taken in the 
feeding and housing to avoid infection.” 

Most veterinary surgeons probably knew of 


. cases where tuberculous cows had given birth to | 


calves which had been isolated’ on a separate 
part of the farm, and those calves had remained 


healthy. The cows had gone on year after year 


breeding calves, until they had got generalised 


tuberculosis. The calves had not had the disease | 


so long as they had not been given tuberculous 
milk and were isolated immediately after birth. 
This problem required very great care, and could 
be solved on a big farm that had suitable buildings 
and maintained two herds, one of which was 
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tubercle-free and provided the milk for the calves, 
Otherwise the milk of the -tuberculous cows 
would have to be boiled. On one farm where 
this was tried it was very successful for several 
years. The milk of the tuberculous cows was 
pasteurised and the calves given the pasteurised 
milk. The manager went away for a fortnight 
to Jersey to buy some more cows, and during 
that fortnight the pasteurisation was not carried 
on properly, and the next batch of calves all 
reacted. Fortunately the cause was discovered, 


and the misfortune had never occurred again. 


Danger of Selling Reactors. 


In Clause 74, page 17, of the Report the Com- 
mittee dealt with methods of eradication of 
tuberculosis. They said that there were only 
two practical ways in which tuberculosis might 
be eradicated from a herd, namely: ‘ (1) The 
disposal of all reactors; (2) the isolation of 
reactors and the separation soon after birth of 
calves born of reacting cows before they can become 
infected. Both methods raise many practical 


| difficulties. |The first probably involves a larger 


financial loss than most farmers could be expected 
to face. This would be likely to increase if any 
considerable number of cow-keepers tried to sell 
their reactors simultaneously.” 

It was obviously in the minds of the Committee 
that the owner would have his cows tested, and 
that the reacting cows ought to be disposed of, 
but they did not say how. They evidently 
meant that these cows would be put on the market. 
He liked the Report very much, but he thought 
it was a most scandalous thing for the Committee 
to suggest that farmers should have their 
cows tested and put them on*the market for other 
unfortunate individuals to buy them and so again 
infect their herds. It absolutely damned the 
Report as far as he was concerned. 

In other sections of the Report the suggestion 
was made that it would be far better to get a few 
herds free from tuberculosis than give com- 
pensation in cases where cows were condemned 
as badly tuberculous. It was, therefore, evidently 
the Committee’s system to build up a few good 
healthy herds in this country while the others 
could go where they pleased. 

Personally he would like to see an Order making 
it illegal for any man to expose for sale a cow 
that was known to be tuberculous or to have 
reacted to the tuberculin test, in the same way 
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as the new Order making it illegal for any man 
to sell a cow that had contagious abortion. — If 
that were done, he thought it would do more to 
eradicate tuberculosis from the herds than anything 
else. ‘ 


Safeguards provided under the Milk Bill. 


There was no doubt that the Milk Bill would 
help considerably ; because it was made a penal 
offence for a dairyman to sell, or offer or expose 
for sale, or suffer to be sold, the milk of any cow 
which had given tuberculous milk, or was suffering 
from emaciation due to tuberculosis, from tuber- 
culosis of the from inflammation 
of the udder, or any of the diseases specified in 
the second Schedule to the Act. 
were acute mastitis, actinomycosis of the udder, 


udder, acute 


Those diseases 


anthrax, foot and mouth disease, suppuration 
of the udder, and any other disease affecting 


cows, which by a Milk and Dairies Order is declared 
to be a disease for the purposes of Section 5 of the 
Act, 

So that the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1915, was very drastic on that point. It 
said in Section 5 that a person “shall be guilty 
of an offence against this Act if it is proved that 
he had previously received notice from an_ officer 
of a local authority, or that he otherwise knew, 
or by the exercise of ordinary care could have 
ascertained, that the cow had given tuberculous 
milk, or was suffering from any such disease.” 

What “ by the exercise of ordinary care could 
it was a little difficult 
he should have 


have ascertained ’’ meant 
to say-——-whether it meant that 
applied the tuberculin test or should have had 
his milk The onus 
was entirely put on the dairyman or the owner of 
the There doubt that owners, 
if they were fined heavily under that Section, 
would have their cows tested, and if a fair 


examined for tuberculosis. 


cow. was no 


amount 
of compensation was given for condemned animals, 


as in the Tuberculosis Order, he thought the 
of tuberculosis would be reduced very 


frequency 


considerably. 


Clinical Veterinary Inspection of Cows. 


On page 32 of the Report there was a very good 


recommendation: ‘‘ Cows should be 


examined by a veterinary surgeon once every six 


months.”” Anyone who had examined cows 


regularly would know the very great importance 
of inspecting cows and examining their udders, 
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He thought it was almost as important as the 
tuberculin test. 

Personally he would have preferred them to 
advise that the cows should be examined every 


which would not have been too 


three months, 
often. 

One matter with which the Committee did not 
deal was the question of retained after-birth, 
and he thought milk contaminated 


in that way than in any other, 


more was 


Prospective Legislation. 
The Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act of 


1915 had heen passed, but was now under sus- 
pension, and the Milk and Dairies Bill, printed in 
May, 1920, making amendments to that Act, 
would shortly be considered, and no doubt would 
become law. 

It was not known what the 
would be that the Ministry of Agriculture would 
have to make, as provided in the Bill, and until 
that was known, one had no idea to what extent 
the farmer would have to put his house in order. 
There was no doubt it would be pretty drastic. 
and might entirely alter the whole question of 
milk production in this country. If it was 
going to be too drastic, he was afraid it would 
curtail the supply of milk a great deal, and he hoped 
that and facilities 
given to the dairymen. 


soon 
various Orders 


reasonable time would be 


The Question of Branding. 


Mr. F. W. Wiierr (Staines) said he had seen it 
suggested somewhere that all reactors should be branded, 
and he thought that would be a very good plan, as 
would also be the branding of cows suffering from con- 
He thought it all came back to the 
question of expense. The matter would certainly have 
to be placed in the hands of a county official, a whole- 


suppose a private 


tagious abortion. 


time practitioner, as he did not 
practitioner would be allowed to brand animals. It 
would have to be someone connected with the Ministry 
of Health or the Ministry of Agriculture. 

THe Presipent (Mr. W. T. D. Broan) thought the 
private practitioner would not care for the job. 

Mr. F. W. Wiutert did not think it would be a very 
difficult matter. 

THE PRESIDENT said it immediately reduced the value 
of the animal. 

Mr. F. W. Wituert said that was what was required, 
so that the animals could not be sent to the market and 
sold. If a man was told that he had a tuberculous cow, 
he would naturally come to the conclusion that the cows 
standing nearest to it might be infected. These cows 
would next be tested, and afterwards, perhaps, the prac- 
titioner would have finished with the matter, but in a. 
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short time he would find that these cows had disappeared, 
having been sent to a market, and another man had bought 
them. If they were branded with a distinct brand on 
the shoulder, that difficulty would be got over. 

THe PRESIDENT thought it would penalise the farmer 
very heavily to have the cows branded. 

Mr. F. W. Witterr did not think that would happen, 
because the cows would be sold out, as soon as they had 
finished giving milk enough to pay for their keep, for 
human food. There was no doubt that such animals 
generally went to Islington, and the parts that were fit 
for human food were used and the other parts destroyed. 
In that way the disease would be reduced. But as long 
as one farmer could pass the animals on to another he 
would do so. 

Mr. J. Wiitett (London, W.) thought that testing, 
without subsequent branding, would be a means of safe- 
guarding the farmer and penalising the particular man who 
believed in America the cows 

After all, the general public 


hought the animals. He 
were branded on the cheek. 
would have to be safeguarded as much as the farmer. 
It would be a matter of safeguarding the majority against 
the particular individual. 

THE PRESIDENT asked if a farmer’s herd was tested and 
ten of them reacted and these were branded—cows worth 
£60 or £80 each would be the value of 
fatted or otherwise ? 

Mr. J. WiLerr said these ten would be disseminators 
of disease to other herds, and their sale would penalise 
the farmer who purchased them in the open market in 
the belief that they were sound. 

THE PRESIDENT was penalising one for the 
benefit of others, and why penalise one man ? 

Mr. J. Wituert said that if a man had had a diseased 
herd he saw no reason why he should not be penalised. 

THE PRESIDENT said there should be some compen- 
sation for reduction in value by the branding of an animal. 

Mr. J. Wituetr said if an owner was penalised once he 
would afterwards take care to see that he did not have 


what them 


said it 


any tuberculous cows. 

Mr. F. W. WIL.erTr said it would press very hard on 
some individuals at the present time, but the branding 
of the animals would not signify that the farmer was 
obliged to dispose of them immediately. He could 
dispose of them to the best advantage. 

If a dairyman kept such animals when the Milk Bill 
had passed, the local authority or the inspector would 
in all probability have the milk tested frequently, with a 


view to finding out whether there were tubercle bacilli. 


init. This might cause hardship to the dairyman. 

The most equitable course would be to grant some 
compensation, but in the present state of the finances 
of the country he much doubted whether there was any 
money available for that object. 

A start had to be made somewhere to make people 
keep their herds free, and they would never do this until 
some more drastic methods had been devised than the 
present ones. He had asked his own clients to have their 
animals tested time after time. It paid the farmer, however, 
to remain in ignorance at present, and it had become 
necessary to make him suffer if he did remain in ignorance. 
He did not state that the best course necessarily inyolved 
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hardship to the farmer, but something of the kind along 
the lines suggested would have to be done, because com- 
pensation could never be granted for the large number 
of animals infected with tuberculosis at the present day. 

Mr. Mcintrosu (London, S.E.) thought it would be 
agreed that the Report of the Committee was a very exten- 
sive and a very important one. It was somewhat 
extraordinary that any Government should 
to draft a scheme which had such an important bearing 
on the work of veterinary surgeons without even con- 
Out of seventy members there was only one 


proceed 


sulting them. 
veterinary surgeon, und he was on a sub-committee—Sir 
Stewart Stockman. Although there was a large number 
of men associated with publie health work, whose evidence 
would be of extreme value, they had been ignored. 

So far as the provisions of the Bill were concerned he 
was sure all veterinary surgeons would agree that the 
legislature was justified in insisting upon milk being 
obtained from a healthy source. It was in the interests 
of the producer that the consumer should have an assurance 
that milk was so obtained. 

He agreed with the President when he said that unless 
compensation was paid to the individual, obstruction 
would be provoked, and the beneficial effects anticipated to 
arise from working of the Order would not be produced. 
He did not think it was right that the individual should 
suffer for the majority. If a man bought an unhealthy 
animal, knowing it to be unhealthy, and endeavoured 
to pass it on for the purpose of compensation, he ought to 
be dealt with, but there were many men who bought 
animals in perfectly good faith, sound and healthy as far 
as appearance went, and found afterwards that the animals 
reacted to the tuberculin test. Were those animals 
going to be branded so that the man could not dispose 


of them ? The individual would be suffering a loss. 


The Question of Compensation. 


If it was in the interests of the consuming public that 


these animals were condemned, compensation ought 
to be paid out of the national exchequer. It was not 
justice to ask the individual to bear the loss. Until 
such time as tuberculosis was stamped out by com- 
pensation being paid to individuals, he was afraid it would 
be found that the Act would We pretty much of a dead 
letter. Some good might result, but it would not have 
that wide, far-reaching effect which it ought to have, 
unless substantial compensation was paid. It was not 
unreasonable to expect individuals to try and get rid of 
an animal in some other way. ' 

He was rather surprised at Mr. Male referring to the 
question of ventilation as he did, because he would have 
thought that all members of the profession would readily 
allow that ventilation, cubic and plenty of 
light were almost essential in keeping a healthy herd or 
The mere fact of finding perhaps a 
not too 


capacity, 
stud of any kind. 
fairly healthy herd 
well ventilated was no proof that it was not productive 


in a cowshed which was 
of the disease. 

Mr. MALE said he did not think he mentioned the words 
** ventilation ” or “ cubic capacity,” but said with regard 
tuberculosis that the buildings did 
Some of the most 


to the incidence of 


not seem to matter very much, 














modern buildings had the largest number of tuberculous 
the 
have holes all over the place and no scientific ventilation, 


cows and some of poorer buildings, which might 


were often free from tuberculous cows. 
Mr. MeInrosu could not find himselt in a position to 


agree Mr. Male the 
importance of properly-constructed buildings. 


with on the question of relative 
Buildings 
ought to have plenty of cubic capacity and plenty of 
light, and be well ventilated, and if those conditions 
Sbtained, and the herd was a healthy one, it would be 
reasonable to expect it to be much better than one housed 
in such buildings as those described by Mr. Male. It 
ought not to go out that veterinary surgeons were in- 
different to the question of ventilation or cubic capacity 
with regard to buildings. 

a Bill of the kind 


discussion depended on the loyalty of the producer who 


The success or otherwise of under 


owned the animals. In a deliberate policy of the kind, 
where powers were given to authorities, one had to be very 
careful that those powers and privileges were not abused. 

If they looked back at the experience of the past, he 
legislation 
was very much in advance of administrative methods. Ad- 
ministration had been generally bad and incomplete, proba- 
bly because there were not the right men available to deal 


thought it would be generally agreed that 


with it. 
essential in carrying out the provisions of the Order. 


A great deal of care and practical knowledge was 
Practi- 
caljmen, and not unpractical faddists and theorists, were the 
men wanted, and whether they were whole-time inspectors 
or part-time inspectors he did not care, so long as they 
were practical men and possessed of that knowledge 
which was essential to a wise and sound administration. 

The dairy industry was a very trying one at the moment, 
and he thought that if the legislature took a course which 
would make the production of milk more difficult and 
higher, what might described 
might it would place milk 
the 
the large industrial centres. 


its cost be as almcst a 


national calamity ceeur ; 


practically beyond meagre earnings of people in 


some of If a prohibitive 
price was placed on milk, it would be placed beyond the 
He did not say that legislation 


reach of those classes. 


should be resisted in any way —it ought to be welcomed 
but a good deal depended on the application of the Orde: 
itself. 

It was encouraging to find that the veterinary surgeon 
was to play the most important part in connection with 
the successful carrying out of the Order, but unfortunately 
it was not obligatory on the part of authorities in all cases 
to appoint a veterinary surgeon. 

The Committee said that, owing to the shortage ol 
qualified veterinary surgeons, it might be necessary to 
make temporary arrangements to meet the deficiency. 
He did not agree that there was a shortage of veterinary 
surgeons. Plenty of capable men could be had, and there 
should be no excuse for appointing any other than qualitied 


veterinary surgeons to carry out the Order. Many 
veterinary surgeons at the present day could not find a 
livelihood. How that idea of shortage had got about 


he could not understand, when there were so many com- 
petent men looking for jobs. 

He welcomed the Order as it stood, and hoped the 
veterinary profession would prove, by the manner they 
carried out the provisions allotted to them, that they were 
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the men most suited to do the work, and that the success- 
ful execution of the Order would depend very largely on 
the degree of power entrusted to them. 

Mr. F. W. 
pensation to be granted on such a big seale, but it might 


WILLETT said it was impossible for com- 


be possible to impose a time limit, which would not press 


so hard on the individual. <A time limit of three years 


would make a tremendous difference in the milk of the 
If to 
their herds, he thought they would bestir themselves 


country. farmers were given three years free 


and something would be done, but under present conditions 
He agreed 
that it would be wrong to adopt such drastic measures 


he did not think very much would be done. 


as would curtail supplies, which were quite short enough 
as it was. 

Mr. 8. H. Middlesex) thought 
all the members would agree that Mr. Male had made 


Stocock (Hounslow, 
an excellent analysis of the report and the discussion 
had brought forward some very important points. Every- 
one agreed that the veterinary professicn should have 
the The 
surgeon was the man who could have given the _ best 


been represented on Committee. veterinary 
advice on many points and could have helped to direct 
the enquiry. 

It was most essential that the herds throughout the 
country should be free from tuberculosis, because so long 
as there were tuberculous animals there was always the 
danger of getting tuberculous milk. The subject was 
such a big one that compensation would have to be granted, 
and granted to such an enormous amount that the sum 
He took it that the amount 
required to render the herds of the country free from 
the 


required would be fabulous, 


tuberculosis would be immense compared with 


suggested figure for improving the cow-sheds. 
The had to 
suggested that the best plan would be to commence with 


herds be cleared of tuberculosis, and he 
the pedigree herds, which should be all made tubercle- 
to 


produced the most milk, but the pedigree herds had to 


free start with. The non-pedigree herds probably 
be looked to for the supply of animals to increase the 
milking herds. 

If they considered the case of a man milking 50 to 100 
cows, which would have to bé replenished from time 
to time, he would go, say, to the West of England for half 
a score or a score, or he might send an order to a west- 
country dealer to send him up that number of in-calf 
had he any guarantee that he was buying non- 
If a 
reactors, cows going dry, where was his best market ? 


cows; 
tuberculous animals ? man had half a score of 
He would in all probability send his cows to the West ot 
the 


Perhaps his next 


England to be sold again; this was known to be 


custom, and it would be continued. 
door neighbour would again buy those cows and _ bring 
them back again to the same district. 

With regard to branding, if an in-calf cow was brandde 
so that nobody else would care to buy her, the depreciation 
in her value would be very great. Cows now were worth 
at least £80 each, but a cow branded on the cheek was of 
comparatively very little value. 

The suggestion that the cows should be fed out was the 
most sound one, but in the case of in-calf cows that would 
be difficult. If cows went on the market as fat beasts, 


and they went to Islington, no butcher would buy those 
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that had been branded deeply on the cheek. Com- 
pensation would have to be provided in such a case. The 
suggestion that there should be a time limit of three 
years was a good one, but it should be accompanied with 
a@ proviso that any cow branded would have to remain 
in the possession of her original owner. 

Mr. VittaR asked what would happen if the man died. 

Mr. Stocock said then his executor would have to deal 
with it. He did not see any hopeful beginning or favour- 
able end to the matter, but it was a thing that would have 
to be tackled some day. Although it was commonly 
said the milk supplier had been making a considerable 
amount of money, he was as a matter of fact a man 
He himself 


would not care to be the owner of a milking herd at present. 


entitled to sympathy at the present time. 


Tuberculous animals should be segregated, and the segre- 
gated herd ought to have its milk tested from time to time ; 
if the milk should give evidence of being tuberculous, 
the cow furnishing such milk ought to be detected, and 
recognised as an “* offender,” and her milk should no longer 
be marketed. If compensation was not going to be 
provided for, we were not going to be safeguarded against 
tuberculous milk. 

Mr. LiveseEy said the only point that had interested him 
in the Report was how the Committee got the information 
that there was a shortage of veterinary surgeons. 


Disposal of Reactor showing No Physical Signs of 
Tuberculosis. 


Mr. Vit~taR (Amersham Common, Bucks.) said, in 
carrying out the Order, undoubtedly the greatest difficulty 
from the veterinary surgeon’s point of view and from the 
agriculturist’s point of view was what was to be done 
with those cows which reacted to the tuberculin test, but 
which gave no physical evidence of the existence of 
tuberculosis. 

t was well known that a very large percentage of animals 
in a herd which reacted gave no physical evidence of the 
existence of tuberculosis except that they did react to the 
test. On making a post mortem examination, as he had 
frequently done, of animals that had reacted to the test 
and had been slaughtered because of that reaction, he 
had been struck with the difficulty experienced in dis- 
covering any extensive lesions of tuberculosis. It some 
times happened that one found a single sub-maxillary 
gland or one or two mesenteric glands affected, but a most 
diligent search had been negatived in all other directions. 

It was certain that cows which were unaffected locally 


like those with a limited infection were not likely to give’ 


tuberculous milk. A very large number of the dairy cows 
of this country when tested with tuberculin reacted, 
and if the reactors were all killed, it would cause a milk 
famine, and would raise the price of cows, which was now 
something like £80, perhaps to £200 each, and many 
children who really needed large quantities of milk would 
have much less or none at all. It was a most difficult 
matter to know how to deal with the question. 

He was inclined to think that branding was a good 
suggestion if it were made compulsory, and he would have 
the brand give some indication of the year in which it 
was put on. Cows which were affected with generalised 


tuberculosis or tuberculosis of the udder were almost 
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invariably what were known as aged cows; the older 
they got the more dangerous they were to the community. 
The date on the brand would tell the tale to all observers. 

Would the branding of milking cows depreciate their 
value to such an extent as had been indicated ? 
Personally he did not think so. There would be a period 
of alarm at first, and cow-keepers would hesitete to buy, 
but, assuming that it was legal for a cow-keeper to dispose 
of the milk of a branded cow, after a time nothing like 
so much importance would be attached to a branded 
cow as at first. Cow-keepers would find that a large 
number of those cows lived for years and maintained 
their general health, and were good milkers, and eventually 
would go out fat. It seemed to have been forgotten that 
recovery from tuberculosis was quite possible; in fact, 
unquestionably a large number of cases did recover. 

It seemed to him that one of the things which veterinary 
surgeons should make up their minds about was what 
advice they would give as to the ultimate destination 
of reactors, so that when the profession was called upon 
to give an opinion, it would be in a position to do so at once. 
His idea was that they could not possibly be killed, and 
branding seemed a way out of the difficulty. If cows 
were branded and put under veterinary supervision, it 
was impossible for any veterinary surgeon to accept the 
responsibility if he was only allowed to inspect the cows 
twice a year. He certainly should be watching them to 
see whether any physical symptoms developed, and would 
like to be able to make an inspection as often as he wished, 
certainly not less than once a month, and once a fortnight 
would be better. 

Mr. Stocock thought that the date of branding could be 
perfectly simply met, by starting one year branding with 


A, next year B, and so on. 


Mr. MALE thought he had been misunderstood by Mr. 
McIntosh. No one was more alive to the importance of 
good hygienic conditions in a cow-shed than he was; 
he was preaching it nearly every day of his life, and he had 
had thousands of agricultural students through his hands, 
and had tried to impress upon them the importance of 
the matter. He was really thinking of the relative 
importance of eradicating the tuberculous cow as against 
improving buildings. It had been estimated that com- 
pensation for meeting the alteration of buildings out of 
public funds would amount to £50,000,000, which was an 
impossible sum. If that sum was spent on new buildings, 
tuberculosis would still be rife unless the diseased animal 
was dealt with. He certainly thought that any money 
available should be given to owners of tuberculous cows 
to assist them in the losses entailed by slaughter or other 
mode of disposal. 

An extra inducement to the farmer would also be given 
by the institution of so-called certified herds, from which 
the owners got more for their milk. Until just recently 
there had been a premium on laziness. There was no 
more money given for milk from the best herds which 
were free from tubercle than for the milk from any old 
cow that might be diseased and in filthy surroundings. 
Under the Bill the medical officer of health would be 
taking samples of milk repeatedly ; if tubercle bacilli 
were found, the herd would have to be visited, and the 


veterinary surgeon would inspeet ell the aiimels in the 
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herd to aseertain which cows were giving tubercle bacilli, 
and these cows would have to be slaughtered and com- 
pensation given subsequently. 

Rather than have his milk stopped, as it might be under 
the Order, the owner would of his own free will have 
his cows tested and his milk examined for the bacilli. 
He would ‘find it would not pay to keep a tuberculous 
cow. He _ would also try to breed tubercle-free calves, 
wu task that would be fairly easy to do, and he would see 
that all heifers he admitted into his herd were free from 
tubercle. 
healthy herd, and in the course of a few years, if given 
time and opportunity, and a fair amount of compensation, 


In that way he would very soon build up a 


tuberculosis would be reduced to a very great extent, 
If that small 
Order was adopted of making it an offence to sell in a 


without even the necessity of branding. 


market a cow known to have tuberculosis, or to have 
reacted to the tuberculin test, it would go a very great 
way in stopping the disease. 
Mr. SLocock 
supposed to react. 
Mr. Mave said from his own experience he thought 


fifty per cent. of the cows of the country would react to 


asked what percentage of cows was 


tuberculin. 
Mr. VILLAR thought it was more like sixty per cent. 


Miliary Tuberculosis in the Duck. 
By Haro.ip Lernry, M.R.C.V.S., Hove, Sussex. 
Several ducks have been sent me during the 
past few months, with a history that did not 
correspond with that usually associated with the 
other animals. The 
corresponded 


above disease, as seen in 
post mortem 
exactly with the description given by 
Sim WoopHeabD, is reproduced 


lesions, however, 
Professor 
which is below. 
The short duration of the illness (as described by 
my correspondent) at first made me doubt whether 
The 


bright scarlet colour ” 


it could be miliary tuberculosis. * deeply 


congested and was so 
marked as to suggest rupture of the pulmonary 
vessels. Also, the ' of 
apoplexy in other birds that have been fed with 
from the idea 
miliary 


frequent occurrence 


ovary stimulants led me away 
that the might possibly be 
tuberculosis, as no record of this condition in this 
waterfowl could be found; unless references to 
“and other birds,” in the 
to be taken to include ducks. 

In these circumstances I solicited the aid of 
Major Farrant, F.R.C.V.S., and sent two portions 
of lung to other experts. All agreed as to the 
disease being miliary tuberculosis. 

“* Naked eye appearances,”’—The lung is usually 
scattered over the congested 


condition 


literature were 


deeply congested ; 


surface are numerous pale, pearly, translucent, 
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or gelatinous-looking nodules about the size of 
small shot, which stand out very distinctly from the 
surrounding tissue; there is usually little or no 
pleurisy (there was none in the duck). At first 
sight the nodules seem to be scattered indis- 
criminately over the surface of the lung; but 
on more careful examination it will be found 
that they are situated in the lines of the inter- 
lobular septa, especially at their points of junction. 
A fresh section, like the surface, is deeply congested 
and of a bright scarlet colour; the nodules are 
usually more numerous in one lung than in the other 
and affect one lobe more than the other.”’ 

My Field colleague, Dr. HamMMonb-Smiru (of 
the Grouse Disease Commission) tells me that he 
has seen this condition once in a swan, but that 
he had not seen it in the duck 





Remounts in the Belgian Army. 

The Belgian Ministry of War has now handed over 
complete control of remounts to the Army Veterinary 
Service. Hitherto this control was exercised by a general 
cavalry officer. The veterinary service is thus charged 
with all matters connected with officers’ remounts; the 
location of, demands, and changes in horses; purchase 
of horses for the army and police; measures for the 
preservation in health of young horses, their development 
and their preservation for army needs; determination 
of date of purchase, districts, for inspection and average 
prices given for the different types of horses presented 
for sale; distribution among the larger units, according 
to their needs of mature horses; authority for the dis- 
tribution of horses gratuitously to officers; rules for 
casting horses and sale of mares. 

This causes the Semaine Vétérinaire to issue a bitter 
wail regarding the lack of authority accorded to officers 
of the veterinary service in the French army.— Semaine 
Vétérinaire, December 23rd, 1920. 


Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 
Re-Union DInNER of R.A.V.C. OFFICERS WHO SERVED 
IN THE ABOVE. 
Preliminary Notice. 

1t has been decided to hold the second dinner in London 
during the Hunters Improvement Societies Show, Feb- 
ruary 22nd, 23rd and 24th. It is hoped that as many 
officers as possible of the R.A.V.C. who served at any 
time in the above force will make every endeavour to 
attend. 

It is almost an impossibility to trace all officers, and the 
cost of circulating notices to individuals only adds to the 
expense of the dinner tickets. 

The committee have decided, therefore, to insert three 
notices in the Veterinary Press, and these notices must be 
taken as an invitation. 

Will those anticipating attending please acquaint the 
undersigned as early as they possibly can. 


Shirley, P. J. Simpson, 
Castle Hill, Hon. Sec. 
Maidenhead. 








CHUCKLES IN THE Hovss. 
One of the few jokes of the all-night sitting :— 
Sir Keith Fraser (interrupting Mr. Devlin on the Irish 
egg industry): What about the chickens ? 
Mr. Devlin: The chickens are not like you; they go 
home to roost. We are not discussing old cocks.— The 
Evening News, 23rd December, 1929. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


We would like to call the attention of our 
readers to a note reprinted in this issue from the 
Medical Press concerning the ** Plight of Veterinary 
Surgeons” at the The picture 


painted in this publication seems to be extremely 


present time. 


gloomy, and coming as it does from a source 
which is entitled to consideration, we invite our 
members to cast upon it something more than a 
cursory notice. The 
probably, with but little doubt, in many respects 
It behoves us, however, not to allow this 


position as described is 
true, 
matter to pass unnoticed if we consider that the 
impression conveyed to the public is an exaggerated 
one. Owing to the dislocation in the working of 
practices caused by the war, there is no doubt 
a good deal of hardship suffered by individual 
members. But is this not also true of many 
other professions ¢ and it is only to be hoped that 
these conditions will right themselves again when 
we arrive in normal times. 

The gloomy account of the future prospects of 
the profession is bound to. have a_ prejudicial 
effect upon the minds of those young men who 
have recently chosen to enter our ranks in large 
numbers, and are at present, at 
sacrifice of time, money and energy, imbibing 
the principles of our professional work in’ the 


considerable 


Colleges. It is true that the number of horses 
in towns has diminished considerably—so con- 


siderably that the equine population of the large 
towns may come to be, without any great flight 
of imagination, in the not distant future almost 
negligible. Again, on the larger farms, horse 
power is being gradually replaced by mechanical 
traction. 
dog and cat practices depends largely upon the 
state of luxury in the country, and, as is pointed 
out, this is an unstable factor, especially at the 
present time. But all this need not depress us. 
We are fully cognisant of the situation produced 
by these natural changes, and yet we see ahead of 
us broad avenues which require exploitation for 
the public benefit. 

In the first place, no one can aver that during 
this process of change the value of live-stock in 
the country has by any means diminished. 


The revenue that can be derived from’ 
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the contrary we believe its value, especially as 
regards the cattle population, has considerably 
increased, so that now cattle have attained such 
intrinsic value that it is certainly worth an owner’s 
while to call in the trained veterinary surgeon 
to treat individual Moreover, with the 
increase in our knowledge of disease and the 
spread of education generally, it is our duty to 
make the stock-owner realize that it economically 
pays him to enlist our services in preserving the 
health of his stock. 

But it is principally in so far as concerns our 
with epizootic 


saSes. 


equipment for dealing 
that are transmissible 
we claim to be of real 


modern 
diseases and the diseases 
from animals to man that 
service to the community. A few decades ago 
hardly a member of our profession would have 
dreamt of such an enormous development in our 
field of work. We have already accomplished 
great successes in this direction, instance glanders, 
and there still remain open for us almost immeasur- 
such as the control of tuberculosis 
—which, as the result of 


tasks, 
and contagious abortion 
our training, we alone ought to be competent to 
deal with. It follows as a matter of course that 
the duty of the veterinary surgeon of the present 
day is to strengthen his equipment, so that there 
can be no doubt as to his competence. And 
as it lies open to us as a body to point out to the 
community wherein we are indispensable to it 


able 


for its welfare. 
We invite the views of our members upon these 


points. 





—_—> 


CANADIAN CATTLE EMBARGO. 


A keen controversy is at ‘present raging around 
this problem in the daily press. The question 
of re-introducing Canadian store cattle 
now engaging the attention of certain 
authorities ; the principal movers are fhe Corpor- 
ations of the Cities of London and Glasgow — Mr. 
NEAL, the Chairman of the Cattle Markets[ Gom- 
mittee of the City of London Corporation, in a 
report of an interview which appeared in the 
Times on December 24th, is stated to have said 
that a National Conference on this subject will 
probably be held in the City Guildhall, E.C., 
early in the year. 

It appears that the arguments in favour of 
raising the embargo are the growing scarcity of 
home-fed animals, and the scarcity of milch cows 


is also 


local 
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caused by the killing of young stock, especially 
heifer calves. Mr. Neal estimated the reduction 
of cattle in this country at 10} per cent., and of 
cattle not one year old at 24-6 per cent. 
further states that the high price obtained for 


home-killed meat in 1918-19 accounted partly 
for the slaughter of young stock. He is no 


doubt to a large extent right; but high price was 
not the main factor involved, but rather the high 
price of feeding stuffs due to the scarcity of these 
products. For example, hay at £15 per ton 
compelled farmers to sell young stock, which 
might otherwise have been kept on for feeding 
or milking purposes. Again, the high price of 
milk was associated witb the high price of veal, 
for this state of affairs encouraged farmers to sell 
off their calves in order to be able to produce for 
sale high-priced milk, and also save money by not 
having to purchase high-priced artificial calf-foods. 
Another important factor has been and still is 
the high cost of farm labour. Time was when 
young men and women could be hired at £7—£10 
per half year; now they demand wages up to 
£2 per week. These the 
principal causes of so much young stock being 


several factors were 


Conditions, however, now seem to 
Food stuffs are becoming 


slaughtered. 
be undergoing a change. 
much cheaper—for example, hay can at present 
£11 per ton, and cereals have 





be bought for £5 
gone down so much in price that agriculturists 


are complaining bitterly. Feeders, therefore, 
may again be induced to retain their stock, and so 
produce more home-fed _ beef. The present 


price of milk ought also to induce farmers to 
retain heifer cows, and the slaughter of heifer 
cows might be prohibited by an Order made by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. But Orders of this 
kind are usually somewhat difficult to enforce. , 

The remedy suggested is to raise the embargo 
on Canadian store cattle, by means of which it is 
estimated that over two hundred thousand bovines 
would arrive in Britain annually. 

We have good reason to doubt whether any such 
numbers would ever be likely to arrive here, and 
our reasons are as follows :— 

The U.S.A. at present buy all the surplus young 
stock of Canada. If Britain commences to buy 
in Canada, a keen competition will at once arise 
U.S.A. British buyers. The 


between the and 


U.S.A. buyer has everything in his favour, such 
as short distance, no sea freightage, no insurance, 
little expense in handling, and years of experience 
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in buying owing to the assistance afforded by the 
large beef companies in the States, who are 
interested parties, and who would use their recog- 
nised ability and organisation to retain the control 
of Canadian buying. The result would inevitably 
be that prices of stores would rise to such an 
extent in Canada that the rancher would naturally 
sell to the highest bidder, and there seems but 
little doubt that he would be the U.S.A. buyer. 
- Even if it is admitted that Canadian stores can 
be brought here in sufficient numbers at a 
reasonable profit, feeders could never hope to buy 
such cattle at the prices they or their fathers 
bought them on former occasions, namely, at £8 
—f£1l1 per head, and obtain 100 per cent. profit 
from the butcher. Those days have now passed. 
The principal effect by the 
arrival of these animals would certainly be to 
lower the price of British and Irish stores, to 
produce more home-killed beef and more labour. 

More home-fed beef would mean less dependence 
on foreign importers and a lowering in price of 
This would immediately cause 


brought about 


imported meat. 
a reverberation and induce the big beef companies 
to increase prices in Canada. 

It has been stated that the Continent will in 
future demand more imported meat. But 
should not be placed on _ this 
supposition. Those who with 
continental opinion with regard to the purchase 
of imported meat hold that the reverse suggests 
itself, namely, that France, Belgium and Germany 
are struggling daily to obtain sufficient supplies 
of home-produced meat, and are grudging every 
penny thrown away (literally thrown away at the 
present rate of exchange) on the purchase of 
imported meat. On the contrary, meat supplies 
which in pre-war days were sent to England 
are at present being retained on the Continent, 
and as soon as possible will be freed to arrive here. 

So much for the arguments which have been put 
forward in favour of raising the embargo. Now 
we might examine the difficulties in the way. 

It is certainly the duty of Parliament to protect 
the herds in this country from imported contagious 
disease, and the danger in this direction is being 
brought forcibly to our minds at the present 
time by the outbreaks of foot and mouth disease 


too 


much reliance 


are acquainted 


which are, unfortunately, repeatedly occurring 
in the country. But the so-called “ danger of 


introduction of Canadian 
No country is 


infection’ from the 
cattle need not cause anxiety. 
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more free from contagious disease than Canada 
is. There are many people who hold the opinion 
that the importation of Canadian cattle should 
never have been stopped, for they maintain that 
the diagnosis made with reference to the animals 
which were supposed to be affected was incorrect. 

Those who were responsible for post-mortem 
inspection of Canadian cattle killed in Britain 
at the ports of landing know how free from disease 
these animals were, and they maintain that this 
is more than can be said fcr Irish cattle. 

It has been argued, nevertheless, that even 
though Canada itself were free from disease there 
would still be some danger of importing infection 
indirectly in this way from the United States. In 
both these countries, we are told, frontier veterinary 
inspection is carried out efficiently; but we are 
confronted with the fact that despite this the con- 
tagious disease of horses known as dourine somehow 
managed to gain access into Canada across the 
U.S.A. boundary. 

Again, it might be said that the risks from 
this source are extremely small, for the U.S.A. 
contain no contagious cattle disease of any im- 
portance, with the possible exception of hamorr- 
hagic septicemia, that we do not possess over 


here. And the dourine incident can be easily 


accounted for by the exceptional latency of the 


infection prior to the onset of clinical manifest- 
ations in this peculiar disease. 

Parliament alone has the power to open up again 
an entry for the Canadian stores, but there is but 
little doubt that as soon as a Bill is introduced, 
demanding the raising of the embargo, Irish and 
British bring to upon it 
tremendous opposition. The breeders will also 


breeders will bear 
in all probability be strenuously supported by the 


land-owners, inasmuch as decreased profits on 


breeding stocks might mean applications for 
reduced rents. 

Briefly summarised, the issues are entirely 
political and commercial. On the one side we 
have the British and Irish breeders, with probably 
some land-owners, who fear loss through depre- 
ciation in the value of their stock. On the other 
side we have the great British public, to whom 
cheaper home-fed beef, additional labour, and a 
smaller dependence upon foreign iniporters might 
mean much, especially in these days of dear food 
and searcity of labour. Another point we should 
not lose sight of is that we should do all in our 
power to assist our Canadian kinsmen in return 


for their bravery and devotion during the great 
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War. 
from a non-political pomt of view, the case for 


And, certainly if one considers the subject 


raising the embargo appears to be a strong cone. 


Nevertheless, owing to the severe 


outbreaks of foot and mouth disease in this country, 
it would probably be to the interests of the 
Canadian Government to withhold the exportation 
of animals into this country until it is free from this 
contagious might be 
blamed, innocently, for introducing disease. 
wee --- 
A Veterinary Insurance Company. 

During the week a copy of the prospectus of the Veterin- 
ary Insurance Company Limited has doubtless come into 
the hands of all our readers. The formation of such.a 
company has been under discussion for some months 
past, and we are pleased to see that it has now 
materialised. The Company should be of benefit to the 
Veterinary Profession in many ways. First and foremost 
we understand that it is the intention of the Company 
to remedy a long-standing grievance. We refer to the 
question of fees for the inspection of animals for insurance 
purposes. The prapectus which is before us states that 
the Directors propose to enter into negotiations with the 
representative Veterinary Association (presumably the 
National) in order to arrange an adequate scale of fees 
and mileage allowance for such examinations. It is 
intended also, we understand, to pay a more substantial 
commission than is at present allowed by companies 
transacting this class of business, and in addition, to such 
practitioners as are shareholders of the Company an 
over-riding commission on proposals completed through 
the instrumentality of agents other than Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The Company states that it will not be associated with 
the * Tariff Ring,” and that consequently it will be in 
a position to quote competitive rates for selected risks ; 
although we understand that it is the Company’s intention 
as far as possible to maintain the standard rates of 
premium, and this is undoubtedly a sound policy on the 
part of the Directors. It is considered that the capital 
of the Company will be sufficient for the purpose, par- 
ticularly as no large sum will be retained on the life of 
any one animal, as arrangements, we gather, will be entered 
into to re-insure, so that the loss of a valuable thorough- 
bred or pedigree animal will not actually fall entirely 
upon the Company itself. 

As a guarantee that the interests of the Profession will 
be studied, we see that it is provided in the Articles of 
Association that the majority of the Directors shall be 
Fellows or Members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and the Company has been successful in securing 
for its first Directors such well-known gentlemen as 
Professor (*. H. Wooldridge. Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank 
and Mr. Trevor F. Spencer. 

As will be seen from our advertisemept columns the 
subscription list will close on LOth January, and as the 
Directors will endeavour to spread the interest as wide 
as possible we gather that applications for even single 
shares will receive the same consideration as those for a 
large number. It is interesting to note that if every 
Veterinary Surgeon takes up on an average but one share, 
the issue will be over-subscribed. Apart from other 
benefits to be derived by the profession it is anticipated 
that the shares in themselves will prove a_ profitable 
investment, particularly as it is one of the declared aims of 
the Company. that there shall be strict economy in the 
management expenses. — In this connection it is instructive 
to note that the preliminary expenses are estimated at 
only £600, that no promotion monies are to be paid, and 
that no expenditure has been incurred in underwriting 
the issue. The Directors have thus placed their reliance 
upon receiving the support of the profession as a whole. 

We wish the new Company every success. 


present 


disease, otherwise they 
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Abstracts and Reviews. 


INTESTINAL WORMS IN PIGS. 


RANSOM gives in the Cornell Velerinarian wa summary 
of the knowledge we at present possess concerning the 
life-history of the intestinal worm, Ascaris suum, of the 
pig, and suggests various lines of treatment that recommend 
the of this 


The worm, which infects younger pigs more extensively, 


themselves as result information. 
is not developed merely by ingestion of defaecated eggs 
and subsequent maturing in the intestine of a new host, 
us was formerly supposed. The researches of Stewart and 
RANSOM and Foster show that the extruded egg needs 
some time in the outer world for the larva to reach a stage 
when it will be infective for the new host, and that when 
this stage is reached the larve after ingestion do not 
immediately mature in the intestine. To reach a truly 
virulent condition, they must migrate to the lungs, often 
via the liver, and in the lungs they grow to about ten 
times their original size. While in the lungs they may 
cause considerable damage and eve fatal pneumonia ; 
the of 
unthriftiness. 

On reaching their maximum development the worms 


ut least they are responsible for some degree 


work their way up to the pharynx and are swallowed, 


ultimately reaching their predilection seat-—the small 


intestine. Here they reach the adult stage. 

With reference to the time required for the life-cycle, 
it is computed that although extruded eggs may become 
infective after a ten days’ sojourn in the outer air, a 
considerably longer period is usually required, and eggs 
have been found virulent after as long as five years. 
On re-ingestion, larve may be found in the lungs within 
ten days, and for development to the adult form about 


ten weeks is required. 


Treatment, particularly in young pigs, should be 
preventive. Feces and soiled litter should be dis- 


tributed on land not used by pigs. Medicinal treatment 
will only be of use in the later adult stage to remove 
worms from the intestine, but no drug is so far known to 
be of any benefit when the larve are in the lungs; and 
it is in this stage that most damage is done to the young 
pig. 

Of the commonly used anthelmintics, oil of cheng- 
podium has proved to be the best in doses of one dram 
per hundred pounds weight. — It should always be followed 
by, or even given in conjunction with, one or two ounces 
of castor oil. The young pigs should be dosed individually 
with a spoon or dose syringe, the usual care being taken 
not to choke them. 

It is most important to have pigs farrowed in clean 
surroundings, and not to allow them to re mainon con- 
tuminated? soil, particularly during. the first few weeks 
of their life. 


STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP. 

The facts now known concerning the life history of 
Hwmonchus contortus, the stomach worm of sheep, and 
other ruminants, also have an important bearing on the 
control of parasitic gastritis. 


The researches of Ransom in U.S.A. (1906) and of 


VucLIA in South Africa (1915) show that the adults live 
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| in the abomasum, and from this seat eggs pass out with 
At 
temperature the eggs hatch within one day, and a larva 
This 


intestinal dejecta to reach the open air. summer 
about one-third of a millimetre long is produced. 
larva feeds on surrounding organic matter, and within 
the course 


a few days undergoes two ‘ moults,” in of 


After the second ‘** moult ”’ 


which its structure changes. 
it is about three-quarters of a millimetre long, and has a 
the dew or other 


up 


of 
of 


tough, horny skin. In 


it 


presence 


moisture now crawls blades grass or other 


vegetation, from which position it is ingested by its new 
host. If it is not immediately swallowed, it may retain 


its vitality as long as six months, or even more. 


abomasum and again moults, after which it again grows, 
and within a week develops the characters of one or other 
the larve 


again moult, and are now sexually mature adults. Although 


| When swallowed it attaches itself to the mucosa of the 
| 
| 
| 


SEX. Nine or eleven days after infection 


a few eggs may be laid as early as a fortnight after in- 
fection, the feeces do not show signs of gross infection in 
less than a month. It is not known how long the adults 
live inside the host ; certainly they live several months, 

In controlling the diesase, low, damp ground should 
be avoided, and lambs should only be allowed on fresh 
The 


ewes should preferably be dosed with copper sulphate 


pasture, with as frequent changes as_ possible. 
until the lambs are weaned. 

If it is impossible to change the pasture about every 
three weeks, the lambs should also be dosed. 
The copper sulphate should be made up as a one per 
cent. solution (Zlb. to 3 gallons), and the doses are :— 
Lambs under one year oid, 1} ozs. (50 e.c.). 

34 ozs. (100 c.c.). 


One dose to be given every four weeks. 


Adult sheep _ i 


After weaning lambs should be kept separate from 
adult sheep. 

[B. H. Chief, 
Bureau of Animal lndustry, Cornell 
Apr., vol. 10, No. 2, pp. 66-74. | 


Division, U.S.A. 
Veterinarian, 1920, 
8. C. J. Benner. 


RANSOM, Zovlogical 








The Plight of Veterinary Surgeons. 


“The enormous extension of the adoption of motor- 
propelled vehicles followed by the corresponding decline 
in horse traffic is having, we are told, a most prejudicial 
effect upon the practices of veterinary surgeons. In 
towns the sphere of their services is practically limited to 
cats and dogs--a sphere of unstable demand and of 
negligible value. In country districts, although the 
situation is somewhat less acute, it is not very much better. 
The increasing adoption of motor traction on farms is 
enabling farmers to reduce the number of their horses, 
conceivably to the loss of the veterinary surgeon. The 
future outlook, therefore, of the profession seems to be 
endangered, and now affords but meagre prospects for 
earning a livelihood. The views of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons would be interesting upon this point. 
According to our information many veterinary surgeons 
are relinquishing their profession and seeking other 
occupations, owing to the exigency of the times.”’—Extract 





from Medical Press, December 8th, 1920. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Traumatic Endocarditis. 


By L. P. Puan, B.Sc., F.R.C.V.8S., Sevenoaks. 


Subject, a young shorthorn bull taken ill one 
evening, and on examination showed a temperature 
of 107-5° F. As there was a previous history of 
digestive disturbances during several weeks, the 
heart was carefully auscultated, but appeared normal. 
The following day the temperature was 108-5° F. 
and very distinct valvular incompetence was easily 
detected. The bull died twenty-four hours later. 
On post-mortem examination the track of a French 
nail was readily traced from the reticulum to the 
pericardium. In the latter, however, there was 
no effusion, and, except in the immediate site of the 
perforation, the sac appeared normal. The nail 
penetrated through the thickness of the left venticle 
and emerged at the base of one of the valves, on which 
it determined the deposit of a large mass of fibrin. 

The case illustrates rather an interesting deviation 
from the usual traumatic lesions found in this situation. 


Rupture of the Right Auricle in the Horse. 
By H. W. Dawes, M.R.C.V.S., West Bromwich. 


Subject. A seven-year-old cart gelding, was cast 
and amesthetised under good conditions a few days 
ago, my object being a partial restoration of the 
flexor tendon following on an aggravated condition 
of picked-up nail. 

The necessary surgical measures were completed 
satisfactorily without any unusual occurrence, the 
condition of the patient and anesthesia being normal. 
On removal of the hobbles, the animal appeared all 
right, but on commencing to rise, fell back suddenly, 
the respirations became stertorous and the visible 
mucous membranes rapidly became anemic. A few 
seconds afterwards the animal struggled convulsively 
and died. 

A post-mortem examination held shortly afterwards 
revealed the pleural cavity filled with blood; the 
pericardium was ruptured and the wall of the right 
auricle showed a fissure with irregular edges, measuring 
1} inches in length. No evidence of degeneration 





of the heart wall could be detected and the other | 


organs throughtout the body appeared normal. 
; "be 
[ report this casejas it represents an unusual sequel 
to operative?measures. 


Follicular Mange in Dogs. 


By G. H. Livesey, M.R.C.V.S., Hove, Sussex ; and 
W. T. D. Broap, M.R.C.V.S., Marlborough, Wiltshire. 


Discussion at a Meeting of the Royal Counties V.M. A. 
held on November 26th, 1920. 

The Presipent (Mr. Broad) said he had two fox 
terrier puppies, one of which had follicular mange 
very badly and was destroyed ; the other did not show 
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anything at all, but now he was showing the mange in 
his fore legs. | He was in a very fat condition and was 
about 6 or 7 months’ old. He wished to know 
whether there was anything effectual for the treatment 
of follicular mange. 

Mr. Livesey said the disease might occur equally 
as well ina fat dog as ina thin one. He would like 
to know whether the President meant that the 
disease had been conveyed from one to the other. 

The PrestpEnt said the dogs were running about 
together, but he could not say that they were from 
the same litter. 

Treatment with Col-argol or Chloride of Zine. 

Mr. Livesey said that as far as his knowledge went 
he thought follicular mange could always be treated 
quite successfully by . either of two methods— bv 
muscular injection of col-argol once a week, 5 minims, 
or by treating the skin with some caustic preparation, 
such as chloride of zinc, 2) to 10 per cent., according 
to the dog’s toleration. He had used 10 per cent. 
quite safely. The chloride should be scrubbed in 
with a stiff toothbrush about three times a week. If 
there were any sore places or pustules the tops should 
be scrubbed off, so that the chloride of zine might 
get right in. He should rub the col-argol well into the 
muscles in front of the thigh, but he thought the 
chloride of zinc was the more satisfactory method. 
It was quite possible by sticking to a case for about 
six weeks to get it quite right again. The chloride 
of zine treatment was infinitely cheaper and far less 
trouble than the col-argol. Some dogs could only 
stand 2) per cent., and if a person treating them had 
any cuts on his hands he would soon know that 2 
per cent. was pretty strong. He had had a good 
number of cases of follicular mange which he had 
treated successfully in that way. 


A condition resembling Follicular Mange wm Dogs. 

During the last 20 years he had had six cases that 
he had definitely satisfied himself were not follicular 
mange, but very closely resembled it. There was the 
same thickening of the skin and pigmentation. For in- 
stance, a fox terrier would turn blaek and his skin 
would become very thickened and creased and 
corrugated, and sometimes around the pigmentation 
there was a very slightly pink area. He had never 
been able to find the cause. He had looked week 
after week for the Demodex but had never demon- 
strated it. 

It appeared to him to be a disease most resembling 
a tropical disease in the human being, called Acanthus 
nigregans, Where there was pigmentation of the spike 
cells in the skin. 

The disease gradually increased and there was a loss 
of hair and thickening of the skin. The disease was 
generally found in old dogs, not particularly in the 
feet and legs, as in follicular mange, but along the 
back and loins, the flanks, the back of the neck, the 
root of the tail, and the backs of the thighs. There 
was no irritation. 

He had treated this condition with chloride of zine. 
He knew that perchloride of mercury was used by 





the human female to get rid of freckles and sunburn, 
and if it was thus used to get rid of an accidental 
pigmentation of the skin he concluded that probably 
perchloride of mercury might also get md of the 
pigmentation in the dog. 

He had had a case going on now for about two 
months. The skin was certainly getting thinner and 
little white patches were increasing and the pigmenta- 
tion was becoming absorbed. Mr. Buxton had had 
scrapings of the skin and material collected from the 
sore places, but he said he did not know what it was 
and could not find anything except that in the pus 
he had found a streptococcus. What the disease was 
he did not know, but it was giving way to zinc 
chloride. He thought zinc chloride was a very good 
dressing for such skin diseases. 


Milk Poisoning apparently due to a Staphylococcus, 


An interesting instance of milk poisoning due to 
a type of staphylococcus albus occurring in the udder 
of a healthy cow is described by Dr. M. A. BARBER. 
The symptoms produced resembled those of so-called 
ptomaine poisoning. The cases occurred from time 
to time on a certain farm, and extended over a period 
of about four years. The particular cow whose udder 
was discovered to be infected had been imported from 
Australia. The fresh milk was harmless, but when 
it had stood for some hours at a room temperature a 
toxin was developed in sufficient quantity to give rise 
to acute gastric disturbance. Culturally the toxin- 
producing staphylococcus differed little from a non- 
toxin producing strain, except that the former pro- 
duced acid in mannite and maltose litmus agars. 
Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, Vol. 9. 


Paraphimosis. 


By Pror. J. J. O'Connor, M.R.C.V.S., Royal 
Veterinary College, Dublin. 


Case I. 
Subject. Bay harness gelding. 
History.._Had received an injury to the penis when 


the organ was protruded, believed to be from the 
stroke of a whip. The penis became swollen and 
excoriated owing to exposure. The swelling persisted 
in the form of a ridge or collar of fairly hard tissue up 
to about two inches in thickness and about three inches 
in width. It presented a permanent obstacle to the 
withdrawal of the penis within the sheath. 

Operation. A series of overlapping sutures was 
inserted through the base of the ridge of new tissue 
so as to ligature it off from the surrounding healthy 
tissue. The suture-needle pierced the tissue at 
intervals of about one and a half inches apart. The 


ridge was then excised and the tissue included in 
the ligatures allowed to slough off. 

The operation proved a complete success ; the ridge 
of tissue disappeared completely, and the penis was 
then retracted normally. 
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Case II. 


Subject.—Chestnut hunter, 5 years old. 

History._-The horse was in perfect condition and 
was found one morning with its penis protruding from 
the sheath. There was nothing to account for this 
condition, and there was no evidence of injury to 
the organ. 

The penis continued to protrude in spite of the 
fact that massage and other manipulations were 
applied in an endeavour to get it to return within the 
sheath. As a result, a collar of tissue, similar to that 
observed in Case I, formed around the middle of the 
free portion of the organ. 

Operation.._Same as described for Case I. After 
the removal of the ridge, another, smaller,one formed, 
subsequently, further back and partially surrounded 
the organ with the result that it again remained 
protruded. 

A second operation was then performed. The ridge 
was excised at its base ; and a fold of skin continuing 
it round the penis was excised bit by bit and its cut 
edges sutured together until it (this fold) was totally 
removed. 

The operation was completely successful. 

The above operations are practically the same in 
principle as that described originally by VENNERHOLM, 
and referred to by REYNoLDs and Hosppay. They 
were, however, performed before this latter operation 
came to my knowledge. 


Transmission of Mange from Cat to Man. 
By Dr. A. WHITFIELD. 

Cases of Pruritic Dermatitis in the human subject 
The 
lesions differed from those of ordinary scabies, as they 
were small papules surrounded by a oval zone of 
erythema, and in some instances surmounted by a 
minute pin-head-sized vesicle looking not unlike a 
varicella papule. The lesions were generalised, but 
the fingers and wrists were free. In the kitten 
the acarus and a run, including eggs and faeces, were 
found in some scales removed from the skin behind 
the ears.-Royal Soctety of Medicine, Section of 
Dermatology, 19th October, 1920. 


A Peculiar Malignant Growth (?) affecting the 


Nasal Bone of a Horse. 
By Ernest Morean, M.R.C.V.S., Faversham. 


Subject.—Figs. 1. and II. 
16 years’ old. 

For some years she had a discharge from the near 
nostril ; about five years ago a few small pieces of bone 
came away with the discharge. Three months ago, 
an enlargement began to form at the superior part 
of the nasal bone. It was of slow growth and | 
was not asked to see her until six weeks later. 

The swelling then was about five inches across. 
It was treated with hydrarg. biniod. and soon pointed 
at its inferior edge. This was lanced and about 2 ozs. 


Was a van mare, about 
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of pus evacuated. Immediately afterwards the 
covering skin gave way and granulations formed very 
fast, and three or four points appeared which gave 
exit to pus. The slightest touch caused profuse 
hemorrhage. The mare rubbed the enlargement 
one night, and in the morning the bedding and floor 
was like a slaughter-house. 

Treatment was carried on for a time without 
success, and I advised slaughter. One photograph 
shows the growth, which, of course, is much smaller 
than when the mare was alive, as the bone has been 
boiled. The growth extended deep in, and down 
to the palatine plate; the superior and _ inferior 
turbinals had become absorbed. 

[ think the growth must have commenced from a 
blow on the nasal bone. The frontal bone was not 
involved. 


Association Reports. 


The Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 


An Ordinary General Meeting of the Association was 
held at the Midland Hotel, St. Pancras, London, on Friday. 
November 26th, 1920, Mr. W. T. D. Broad, President, in 
the chair. 

There were present the following: Messrs. J. W. 
Hopkins, Hugh A. MacCormack, J. W. Melntosh, G. P. 
Male, Sidney H. Slocock, W. N. Thompson, Sidney Villar. 
A. E. Willett, F. W. Willett, J. Willett, and P. J. Simpson 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Mr. G. H. Livesey attended as a visitor. 





Fig. I. 
Minutes. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read. 

Mr. MacCormack said that the minutes were very 
concise, but he thought a full report of the meeting ought 
to be kept in the minute book. 

The Hon. Secretary pointed out that full records were 
kept of the published proceedings, but only minutes were 
written in the minute book. 

On the proposition of Mr. MacCormack, seconded hy 
Mr. F. W. Willett, the minutes were confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary said that nothing arose out of the 
minutes except the Milk Bill and the report of Lord Astor’s 
(Committee, which had been circulated to all the members. 


Apologies for Absence. 
Apologies for inability toeattend the meeting were 
announced from Messrs. J. W. Baxter, EK. EK. Jelbart, 
R. Catmur and J. McKerlie. 


Correspondence. i 


The Hon. Secretary read the following letter from Mr. 
J. B. Buxton, Honorary General Secretary of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, dated October 27th, 1920:-—-‘** At the general 
meeting of the Association, held in Edinburgh in July last 
it was resolved to forma Publication Committee, to consist 


of one elected representative from each Division. It was 
further decided that this body, when elected, should them- 
selves appoint a small working Sub-Committee. I shall 


be glad therefore to know the name of your representative 
as soon as possible.”’ 

Mr. Male thought it meant each Association. The idea 
was a Publication Committee to collect material for the 
Veterinary Record and assist in editorial work as much as 
possible. He thought the Secretary would be a good 
representative. 

The President thought the matter should remain in 
abeyance until the new officers of the Association were 
elected. 





Fie. II. | 
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The Hon. Secretary said he could not possibly take on 
the work. 

Mr. F. W. Willett proposed Mr. Male as the representa- 
tive. 

Mr. J. Willett seconded the motion. He pointed out 
that Mr. Male had been already elected on the Editorial 
Committee of the National Association, and if he was 
appointed to represent the Royal Counties Association 
on the Publication Committee the dual appointment would 
be of advantage. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Male said he would be very pleased to act. 


Societies’ Resolution on Meat Inspection. 


The Hon. Secretary read another letter from Mr. Buxton, 
dated November 3rd, as follows: ** At a combined meeting 
of the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
Southern Counties Veterinary Society and South-Eastern 
Veterinary Association, held in London on September 2nd, 
1920, it was resolved that ‘in the opinion of the meeting 
it was essential, for the protection of the public health, 
that a proper system of meat inspection should be 
arranged ; that the veterinary surgeon was, by virtue of 
his training in the diseases of animals and their flesh, the 
best man to be utilised for the purpose ; and that. if public 
slaughter-houses were erected, the cruelty which some- 
times occurred in private slaughter-houses would be 
prevented, and young children would be debarred from 
being within their precincts.’ [ have been instructed 
by the Joint Council of these three societies to forward a 
copy of the resolution to you, and to request your society 
to support tt. 

Mr. J. Willett said the matter had been brought up at 
the National on the previous evening and sympathetically 


received, and reports were being awaited from other 
Divisions before moving in the matter. 
Mr. Livesey thought the Council would like that 


resolution endorsed by the societies. 

The Hon. Secretary pointed out that the Association had 
supported it at the combined meeting, and he did not know 
that it was necessary to support it again. 

Mr. Male thought it would do no harm to move a 
resolution supporting it, as it would strengthen the hands 
of the National He formally moved that the resolution 
he supported. 

Mr. J. Willett seconded the motion, which was carried. 


Calendar of Coming Events. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Veterinary News, 
stating that they were about to publish a calendar of 
coming events in the paper and asking for a list of forth- 
They also suggested that the advertise- 
assistance in 


coming meetings. 
ment columns of the paper might be of 
advertising the meetings. 

A short discussion ensued as to whether payment would 
he expected for the insertion of the notice or not, and, 
ultimately, it was agreed, on the proposition of Mr. Male, 
to obtain a quotation of the cost of inserting a notice, the 
matter to come up again at the next meeting. 


The Isle of Man Meeting of the N. V.M. A. 


The Hon. Secretary read a letter from the National 
Veterinary Medical Association with regard to the next 
General Meeting in the Isle of Man. The letter pointed out 
the desirability of making the first meeting under the new 
Management an unqualified success, and that that could 
be only secured by the members attending the meeting 
and taking their full share in the proceedings. [t was also 
pointed out in the letter that it was advisable early notice 
should be given in order that arrangements for accommoda- 
tion might be made. 

The Hon. Secretary said it was very difficult for any 
Association to say how many members were going to attend 
a meeting in July next in the Isle of Man. 

Mr. Male thought if anything was sent it might give a 
wrong idea, as some people were members of several 
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Associations and might be counted three or four times over. 
It was agreed that the letter should lie on the table. 


The Appointment of Teachers as Examiners. 

A letter was also read from the Mid-West and South 

Wales Veterinary Association, as follows: ‘* Dear Sir, 
1 am instructed by my Association to draw your attention 
to the fact that the Council of the R.C.V.S. is showing 
singular apathy towards the interests of general practi- 
tioners, who, needless to add, form the backbone of the 
profession. In view of the recent trend of events, and the 
opposition shown by a section of the Council to the 
requirements of the practitioners and the advancement 
of the Profession generally, further noting the over- 
representation of the schools and whole-time Veterinary 
Officers on the Council and most important Committees, 
we view our position with alarm. We are therefore 
of the opinion that it would be to the advantage of the 
Profession if all Veterinary Societies (which are primarily 
practitioners’ societies) would give the present unsatisfac- 
tory conditions their serious consideration and take action 
by bringing to the notice of the Council the dissatisfaction 
now existing in our rank and file. We need only 
draw your attention to the two important resolutions 
brought forward by practitioners, Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Male, at the last Council meeting, as an illustration of the 
usual treatment meted out (when a practitioner brings 
forward any motion) by the scant attention they receive. 
Again, a representative of the schools now proposes that 
Professors should become examiners, and if this comes 
into force, one more privilege of the practitioner will be 
stultified, the schools eventually ruling the Profession. 
With the object of securing your co-operation and support, 
I append the enclosed resolution which has been forwarded 
to the R.C.V.S. in the hope that your Association will 
consider the advisability of sending this, or a similar 
resolution, also.—(Signed) J. J. Aveston, M.R.C.V.S.. 
Hon. Sec., Bath, November 2nd, 1920.” 

Resolution... ‘* In view of Sir John MceFadyean’s motion 
presented at the last meeting of the Council of the R.C.V.S., 
and in event of the committee appointed presenting a 
favourable report, namely, the admission of professors as 
eligible to sit on the Examining Boards, this Association 
trusts the Council of the R.C.V.S. will not countenance 
its adoption, as such a step would be antagonistic to the 
welfare, progress and interest of the Profession generally.” 

The President said, personally he did not see why 
professors should be appointed as examiners. It appeared 
to him to be against all sense and reason. A man who was 
in touch with a student all day long and every day might 
sit as an examiner to examine that student, to whom, 
perhaps, he had taken some dislike. 

The Hon. Secretary thought there was no harm in having 
one or two professors on the Examining Board, looking at it 
more from the student’s point of view, and, apart from 
what might be termed the selfish view of a practitioner 
wanting to get a position on the Board. He thought that 
a professor who had taught through the curriculum knew 
far more definitely how far he could go in putting questions 
to a student than a man who was not acquainted with every 
individual subject that was taught in the curriculum. To 
his mind it added a certain balancing influence to have a 
professor on the Examining Board. He did not mean that 
the Examining Board should be composed entirely of 
professors, but he thought they could to a certain extent 
help and guide an outside examiner who had not followed 
the curriculum closely as laid down in each of the schools. 
The resolution was perhaps rather a strong one, a distinct 
slap in the face to the professors. He did not think 
professors were such terrible individuals, and they might 
be trusted to put up a fair examination to the students. 
It was to his mind a slight insult to professors not to allow 
them to have a chance of examining students. 

Mr. McIntosh thought it was recognised that the 
Examining Board as at present constituted was not 
satisfactory. The proposals which were before the Council 
at the moment were only in embryo, and were subject to 
revision, and he thought it might be assumed in any case 
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that the Council of the R.C.V.S. would look into the 
matter with that care which the subject demanded, and 
it would be quite safe to leave the matter in their hands. 
The terms of the resolution, he thought, were a bit too 
strong. It would be advisable to take no action, but 
leave it in the hands of the Council. The constitution 
of the Committee was a sufficient safeguard, and the report 
of the Committee had to come before the whole body of 
the Council before it became an accomplished fact. 


Mr. Livesey thought it was a very timely action on the 
part of the Mid-West and South Wales Association to 
bring the matter before the profession. It was all to the 
good that such matters should be aired by local societies, 
so that the Council might have an opinion not merely from 
the members of the Council, but from the profession 
generally, to guide them in what must be a very serious 
step affecting the welfare of the profession in future years. 
Therefore the resolution was really well worth discussing 
very fully. 

He looked on it with a good deal of favour, but dis- 
approved very strongly of the covering letter, because in 
the letter there were mis-statements of facts, and therefore 
the letter was liable to misdirect the opinion of the members 


of the Mid-West Association and those societies to whom 
the ¢ircular was sent. For instance, Mr. Aveston, the 


Secretary, said that the schools were over-represented. 
That was not the fault of the schools. Any man, if 
nominated and seconded, could stand for the Council, and 
it was up to the profession to elect those members of 
Council it wished. Because certain members of the 
teaching schools happened to be well known, and had the 
confidence of the profession, was no reason why they should 
he debarred from being on the Council, or why they should 
be said afterwards to be representing the schools. They 
were no more representing the schools than they were 
representing those who gave them their votes at the 
election. 

The letter led one to suppose that the schools had put 
the men on the Council, and that those men when they were 
on the Council simply voiced the requirements of the 
schools as against the profession generally. That was 
an unfair statement, very misleading, and liable to cause 
prejudice. Apart from that, the question arose as to 
whether teachers should be elected to a post on the 
Examining Board. It seemed to him that that was not 
desirable, speaking generally. He did not mean to say 
for one moment that any of the professors at the schools 
at the present time if elected to an Examining Board 
would not act perfectly fairly and treat all students with 
equality, but the matter did not only affect the present 
staffs of the colleges. In future years there might be 
somebody elected to the Examining Board who did not act 
quite fairly, and it did not seem to him right that it 
should be put into the power of one man, who perhaps knew 
the idiosyncrasies of one student, to be able in examining 
that student to make allowances for those idiosyncrasies 
when he would not know the peculiarities of some other 
student from another part of the country, and therefore 
would not be able to make the same allowances. 

So far as it was possible for the Council to ensure it, an 
examiner should be absolutely impartial, and should not 
be in a position to be anything else but impartial, and 
temptation should not be put in his way. ‘Therefore, 
he thought the resolution was a good one. Probably the 
Council would turn the recommendation down, and he 
could not help feeling that Sir John McFadyean was only 
bringing it forward with the idea of testing the feeling of the 
profession generally—-probably he put it forward with the 
idea of getting it turned down. It would be a good thing 
that the Council should know emphatically from the 
various Divisions throughout the country what the 
feeling of the country was in regard to such things. 

Mr. F. W. Willett said he quite agreed with Mr. Livesey 
when he said it might prove unfair for a professor to 
examine his own students without knowledge of other 
students. To avoid any risk of that occurring, it would be 
better that the professors should not act as examiners. 
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The Hon. Secretary said there was no resolution before 
the meeting, but he would take upon himself to propose 
one, namely, ** That this Association does not agree with 
the resolution put forward by the Mid-West and South 
Wales Veterinary Association.”” Mr. Livesey apparently 
blew hot and cold. He said: ‘‘ Trust the man elected 
on the Council from the schools not to favour the schools,” 
but he said also: ‘* Disapprove of him if he takes up the 
position of examiner, because he might favour certain 
students.”” If he was the type of man that was going to 
favour students as an examiner, he would be the type of 
man that would favour the schools on the Council. Mr. 
Livesey was apparently quite satisfied with the con- 
stitution of the R.C.V.S. 

The College had been stirred up a good deal in the past. 
The members of the Council had been elected by the pro- 
fession, and they ought to be given a fair chance to 
straighten things out; if they did not do so, the rank and 
file of the profession were to blame for putting them there. 
Once men were elected to the Council they must be trusted, 
and not constantly be bombarded with all sorts of little 
pinprick resolutions telling them what to do. The Mid- 
West and South Wales resolution was a very strong one. 
It was almost an insult to the professors to say that they 
were not good, capable men to serve on an examining 
body. If they were good enough for the Council, they were 
surely good enough for an examining body. 

Mr. McIntosh seconded the Secretary’s resolution. He 
had nothing to say with regard to the election of professors 
as examiners, because he was of the same view as Mr. 
Simpson-— he did not see any real objection to them. They 
ought to be able to find out what the student knew, and 
they were in a position to test the student’s knowledge 
better than anyone else. Any _ peculiarities of an 
individual would be checked by the fact that there were 
two examiners in each subject. Therefore any tendency 
which might come from a professor--he did not say it 
would——would be counteracted to a certain extent by the 
other examiner. There would be nothing unfair in it. 
He was just as ready as anyone to criticise the Council 
when an opportunity came along, but he thought in the 
present case the matter might be safely left in their hands. 

Mr. Slocock said he did not intend at the present stage 
to express any opinion as to the advisability of appointing 
teachers as examiners, but on the point of teachers 
representing the profession on the Council he would point 
out that they were elected in exactly the same way as any 
other member: they were sent there by the votes of the 
general body of the profession, and they went to the Council 
representing the profession and not the schools. The 
professors were on the same footing as all the other 
members of the Council-——representatives of the profession. 
An injustice was often done to them by talking about them 
as representatives of the schools, when they were nothing 
of the kind. The question of appointing a teacher as an 
examiner was a different subject altogether. 

Mr. J. Willett did not think it had been suggested that 
members of the Council should be examiners, as Mr. 
Simpson had said. 

The Hon. Secretary said he was sorry if he had made that 
remark. He did not intend to say that the men who were 
on the Council should be examiners. What he meant was 
that if trust was placed in aman who was attached to a 
school and he was elected on the Council, he should be 


trusted when he was elected on an Examining Board. He 
was not necessarily thinking of the dual position. The 


Council undoubtedly had the last word in appointing 
the examiners. Because a professor put up as an examiner, 
it did not mean to say that he would be appointed an 
examiner; it was left to the discretion of the Council. 
If the Mid-West Association resolution were passed, it 
would be saying that teachers never ought to have a chance 
of being examiners, and that was what he disagreed with, 

Mr. Male said that as a member of the Council his position 
was a little difficult, as the Council had been criticised, 
but he would like to move an amendment to Mr. Simpson’s 
proposition to the effect that the discussion on the matter 
be adjourned until the next meeting. A sub-committee 
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of the Council were enquiring into the matter, and it was a 
very big subject, and he thought the views of that sub- 
committee should be heard before anything further was 
done. He did not quite know what was intended by Sir 
John MeFadyean’s Committee whether they wished to 
have professors as sole examiners or as internal examiners, 
as was done in many universities. 

In one university with which he was connected there 
were both external examiners and internal examiners, the 


latter having a certain voice in the examination. The 
external examiner set the questions and marked the 


papers, and had the final word as to whether a student 
should be ploughed or not. The internal examiner saw 
the questions, and was allowed to pass his opinion on them 
and say whether he approved or not He also saw the 
marked papers, and could criticise them or make suggestions. 
Then came a final meeting of the examiners, internal and 
external, and in the case of any dispute a vote was taken 
as to whether the student should pass or not. 

Under that system a student had very fair treatment. 
If a professor knew that a man was a nervous man but a 
very good student, he could explain that to the external 
examiner, and could go before the Board of Examiners at 
the final meeting, when the whole thing was discussed and 
decided. He did not know whether that was intended, or 
whether the Committee meant to appoint a professor, say, 
from Scotland to examine students in London He would 
strongly dissent from that, as it would be most unfair. He 
did not suggest there wes any ili feeling between any of the 
schools, but they were competitive. and he would strongly 
object to examiners being appointed in that way. 

Another great objection to any alteration being made 
now was that it would mean altering the Charter, and 
money was required very badly for other things. The 
College was very hard up. If the matter had come up 
in the last Bill, it would have saved expense. To bring 
it forward now was a mistake. 

With regard to the wording of the first part of the 
covering letter, personally he did not mind whether . man 
was a teacher or a practitioner, so long as he represented 
the profession. He felt —and a great many other people 
felt also—-that the ihterests of the practitioner were not 
safeguarded or considered in the way they ought to be, 
and that there was a great deal «f room for improvement 
in that respect. He did not wish to make any personal 
attacks, but there was a tendency to push the practitioner 
into the background, and he thought that could be only 
counteracted by appointing more practitioners on the 
Council. 

Mr. Melntosh did not think 
committee should have any great effect upon the meeting, 
because there was sufficient information on the point, and 
nothing more could be obtained. The Association was 
in a much better position to-day to express their minds 
without any further guidance than they had at the moment, 
and were entitled to give a perfectly tree opinion. If 
Mr. Male’s suggestion was that the members were prac 
tically to act on the decision of the committee, they would 
be tying themselves up. 

Mr. Male said that was not the suggestion. The matter 
in any case would have to come before the Council, and it 
would be for the Council to discuss the subject, and then 
would be what was . proposed to be done If 
professors were only going to be internal examiners, he 
might support Mr. Simpson’s resolution! if external 
examiners, he should support the Mid-West Association 
They must know first what was proposed. 

The Hon. Secretary said the meeting was not bound by 
the action that might be taken by the sub-committee ; the 
Association was asked to form an opinion on the resolution 
of the Mid-West and South Wales Association, and in the 
resolution no mention was made of any sub-committee 
sitting, or anything else. A definite opinion was required 
on the resolution, and not on what was likely to happen 
when the sub-committee reported to the Council. If the 
Association went on waiting, the sub-committee would 


the conclusions of the 


seen 


report, and the Council would act quite irrespective of the 
manner in which the Mid-West resolution was dealt with. 
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The Association was asked by the Mid-West and South 
Wales Association to express an opinion on the resolution, 
and he did not see why the members should be influenced 
in any possible way by the sub-committee that was now 
sitting. 

Mr. Male said his idea was that an opinion might be 
much better formed on the resolution at the next meeting, 
and his amendment was that the matter be referred to the 
next meeting. 

The President was rather in favour of deferring it to the 
next meeting or putting it off for a time The meeting 
that day was not a very large one, and there were a great 
many members the appcintment of professors 
as examiners. 

The amendment was then put and carried, six voting for 
and three against. 

The Hon. Secretary thought it showed a very. craven 
spirit to wait and see what everybody else did before dcing 
anything. 


against 


Obituary. 


The Hon. Secretary reported the deaths of two members 
of the Association- Mr. Bazley, of Devizes, and Mr 
Hazelton, of Buckingham. He _ said the President 
attended the funeral of Mr. Bazley on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, and he despatched a wreath for Mr. Hazelton’s 
funeral, which Mr. Lopper attended and represented the 
Association. 

The President proposed that a vote of condolence be 
forwarded to Mrs. Bazley. He said that Mr. Bazley was 
a very honourable and upright man, well respected 
throughout the whole county. He held appointments 
under the County Council and the Ministry of Agriculture. 
At the funeral there was a large company of agriculturists. 
showing the high esteem in which Mr. Bazley was held. 

The was passed in silence by the members 
standing 

The Hon. Secretary proposed that a letter of condolence 
be also sent to Mrs. Hazelton. 

This was also carried in silence by the members standing. 


resolution 


Accounts. 


Mr. Male (Honcrary Treasurer) pointed out that there 
was an item on the agenda feceive Statement of 
\ccounts.”” The accounts were made up to the end of 
December, and were then audited and the balance sheet 
printed, and therefore he did not thimk it would serve any 
good purpose to go into the matter that day. 

The Hon. Secretary said he was responsible for putting 
the item on the agenda. and he was under the impression 
that a statement of accounts had always been given by the 
Treasurer at the November meeting. and that they were 
then audited, printed and circulated, and came up at the 
next meeting 

Election of Officers. 

President. The President proposed that Mr. J. 
be President for the coming year. 

Mr. J. Willett seconded the motion 

The Hon. Secretary said he had written three times to 
Mr. Verney trying to get him to accept the Presidential 
Chair, but on each occasion he stated he could not possibly 
accept the office of President if elected. 

The President suggested that Mr. MeIntosh should take 
the Presidency. 

Mr. MeIntosh said he could not possibly undertake the 

He proposed that Mr. 
President for the ensuing 


Verney 


duties, at present, at any rate. 
FE. W. Willett, of Staines. be 
year 
The President seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 
Mr. F. W. Willett said he was sorry he had been elected. 
but would carry out the duties to the best of his ability. 
Vice- Presidenta.__Mr. J. W. MelIntosh, Prof. G. H. 
Wooldridge, and Mr. Hugh A. MacCormack were elected 
Vice-Presidents of the Association, with Mr. Broad, who 
became a Vice-President on retiring from the Presidency 
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Mr. J. Verney was re-elected as Auditor. 
Treasurer.._Mr. G. P. Male was re-elected Treasurer. 
Secretary.—Mr. P. J. Simpson was re-elected Secretary, 

the President remarking that it would be a very difficult 

task to find anyone to follow him. 


Auditor. 


Election of Members.—The following members were 
elected to the Association:—Prof. F. T. G. Hobday, 
C.M.G., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.V.S. Proposed by Mr. P. J. 


W. L. Little, 


Simpson; seconded by Mr. J. Willett. Mr. 
seconded 


F.R.C.V.8. Proposed by Mr. P. J. Simpson ; 
by Mr. G. P. Male. 


Report of Delegates to the Royal Sanitary Institute's 
Congress. 

Mr. F. W. Willett, who was one of the delegates to the 
Royal Sanitary Institute’s Congress. read his report (see 
the Veterinary Record, forthcoming number). 

The President, who was also a delegate, then read his 
report (see the Veterinary Record, forthcoming number). 


Mr. McIntosh, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President and Mr. Willett for their excellent reports, 
thought he was right in saying that there had been no more 
interesting reports given to the Association for many 
years. 

Mr. Slocock seconded the motion, which was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Slocock, it was agreed that a vote 
of thanks should be sent to the Secretaries of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute for their invitation and courtesy to the 
delegates. 


Place of Next Meeting and Arrangements for Combined 
Meeting. 

‘The members then proceeded to the consideration of the 
place of the next meeting and to discuss arrangements for 
the combined meeting of the Southern Counties, the 
South-Eastern, and the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical 
Associations, to be held at Reading on January 28th, and 
ultimately it was agreed that the annual meeting should 
be held at Reading on or near the last Friday in January, 
1921, and that arrangements with regard to a luncheon 
or an annual dinner should be left in the hands of the 
Secretary and the Councils of the three societies, with a 
recommendation from the Association that it should be a 
luncheon instead of a dinner. 


Other Business. 

The Hon. Secretary, under the item of ‘ Other Business,” 
said the Association had a membership of 75, but only 12 
members were present and one visitor, and only four 
members had written stating their inability to attend. 
Under the rules members who did not notify their non 
intention of being present were liable to a fine of 2s. tid. 
He thought a penny postcard would not give very much 
trouble to a member to notify that he would not be able 
to attend. It was a little disheartening to a Secretary 
that so many were absent without signifying that they 
were going to be absent, and it was almost an insult to the 
President not to support him. 

Mr. J. Willett said it should be brought to the notice of 
the members that the rule as to the fine would be enforced. 

The Hon. Secretary moved that the attention of members 
be drawn to Rule 11, which stated that those members 
who did not notify their inability to be present at the 
meeting were subject to a fine of 2s. 6d. 

Mr. J. Willett seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. MacCormack suggested that the rule should be put 
on the notice calling the meeting. 

Mr. Male asked whether the resolution was to be taken 
as an instruction to the Treasurer to fine members 2s. (id. 
on the next occasion if they did not signify their inability 
to attend. 

The Secretary replied in the affirmative. 


Follicular Mange in Dogs. 
The President stated that he had two cases of this 
disease under treatment, and wished to know whether there 
was an effectual remedy for it. 
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Mr. Livesey then recounted his experience (see the 
Veterinary Record, page 31). 


Discussion on the Report of Lord Astor’s Committee on the 
Production and Distribution of Milk. 


Mr. G. P. Male, who opened the discussion, said it would 
be remembered that the subject was put down on the 
agenda at the last meeting, but there was such a big 
programme that it was thought advisable to postpone the 
matter until the present meeting. 

The present meeting also had a big programme before it, 
and he did not know whether there would be sufficient 
time to discuss the subject as fully as it ought to be 
discussed. - 

We then briefly touched on a few points with regard to 
the Final Report of the Committee on the Production and 
Distribution of Milk, and also the Milk and Dairies Bill, 
which was very closely connected with it. 

The following gentlemen subsequently took part in the 
discussion: Mr. F. W. Willett, the President, Messrs. 
McIntosh, J. Willett, Slocock, and Villar. (For full 
report, see the Veterinary Record, page 19). 


Vote of Thanks to the President. 

Mr. J. Willett said that as the present occasion was the 
last official one when Mr. Broad would be in the chair, he 
wished to propose a hearty vote of thanks to him for his 
conduct during his year of office. 

Mr. McIntosh seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The President said the Association had had a fairly 
successful year. He was looking forward to the joining 
up of the three great societies as something which would 
bear much fruit. 

The meeting then terminated. 

P. J. SIMPSON, 
Hon. Sec. 


Notes and News. 


Social Gathering of Farriers. 


“'There was a unique gathering at the Three Nuns 
Hotel, Aldgate, on Friday evening last, when the members 
of the National Master Farriers’ Association assembled 
with the members of the Amalgamated Society of Farriers 
in a social gathering. The opportunity was also taken 
to distribute the prizes won in the recent competitions 
of the men. Owing to the limitations of space, only a 
proportion of the large number who desired to be present 
could be admitted. Thus over crowding was avoided 
and a most enjoyable evening was spent. Much of the 
success of the gathering was due to the genial chairman, 
Mr. W.S. King, M.B.E., M.R.C.V.S8., of Burdett Road, E. 
It was easy to see that he was persona grata to masters 
and men alike, and he carried out his duties in a manner 
which gave general satisfaction. To the exceHent musical 
programme the following contributed—Mrs. Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Cook, Miss D. Reynolds, Mr. Roland 
Merry, Mr. J. Hending, Mr. T. H. Howse, junr., Mr. W. 
H. Watson, and Mr. F. W. Plowright. 

**Among those present were Mr. J. Carrol, Mr. B. 8. 
Cockerton, Mr. Geo. Bushman, Mr. H. H. Worrow, Mr. J. 
W. Mackintosh (Hays Wharf), Mr. C. Cunningham (Carter 
Paterson’s), Mr. H. D. Jones (Tillings), Mr. Dalrymple 
Hay, Mr. B. Carson (joint secretary N.F.A.), Mr. George 
Holleyman (secretary A.S.F.), and a large number of horse 
owners and contractors. The following acted as a 
committee :— Messrs. Reynolds, Howe, Gibbs, Martin, 
Beaumont, and Moss. 

“The Chairman, proposing the toast of ‘The Prize 
Winners,’ said that in such an assembly, speaking to men 
from so many remote places, he felt like a prophet in the 
desert—a  minoiprophet, of course—(laughter)—but he 
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cordially welcomed the competitors to that assembly. As 
the unofficial originator of the shoeing competitions he 
had in mind primarly to improve the standard of horse- 
shoeing in the London area, and secondly to increase the 
social status of the trade. That those efforts had been 
successful was shown by the report of the judges, who said 
that the shoes made reached a high standard of workman- 
ship, and proved that the competitors upheld the reputation 
of London farriers as skilled workmen. He might add 
that the competitions had provoked marvellous sympathy, 
besides leading to the formation of better friendships, 
a consciousness of common interests and of common 
risks, and the ever-tightening bonds of corporal unity, 
had been extended and vivified as they have never been 
before. In addition, they had acted as elevators into 
the higher abodes of freshness and brightness, as witnessed 
by that night’s gathering, which was the first of the kind 
in the history of the trade when masters and men had met 
socially. He realised that the men to whom he was 
speaking embodied all that was most British in the British 
character, men who did not practise the doctrine of 
ignoble ease, but the principle of the strenuous life, of 
toil and effort, of labour and strife, in order to win the 
ultimate triumph. (Applause.) They were about to 
distribute the rewards which had been won by the most 
successful in the competitions. He thought there was 
success in all honest endeavours, and that some victory 
was gained in every gallant struggle. In this life one 
got nothing save by effort, and apparent freedom from 
effort simply meant that there had been stored up effort 
upon which to draw. Even the losers had still won, 
because they had secured one of the great needs of the 
human soul, encouraging sympathy. (Applause.) 
The Prize Winners. 

‘** Professor Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., then distributed 
the prizes to the following :—Double, Mr. A. Towning ; 
2, Mr. W. Prout; 3, Mr. F. Hazell; 4, Mr. H. Scutt. 
Singles: 1, Mr. F. Hazell; 2, Mr. R. W. Wells; 3, Mr. A. 
H. Isted; 4, Mr. T. Curran. 

‘** Professor Hobday, who was introduced by the Chair- 
man, said he had been connected with farriery for 33 years, 
and he served his apprenticeship under a man who im- 
pressed upon him the fact that the main principle of 
veterinary surgery was based upon the art of farriery. 
He still believed it. He had been studying the rules 
and regulations of the Association, and found that they all 
aimed at the importance of the science of shoeing. The 
necessity of keeping it up to concert pitch had never 
been more clearly shown than during the war, in which 
the farrier had played his part so admirably. Without 
the farrier the British army would have been lost, for in 
spite of the assistance of motor transport, it depended 
upon horses and mules to keep up its supplies. Farriery 
was the oldest trade in the world, and one of the most 
noble. In medigval days the knight held a very import- 
ant position in the land, and as he rode on horseback the 
farrier was a necessity as he was to-day. At present 
all our roads were made entirely for motor traffic, and a 
great fortune awaited the man who invented a horse 
shoe which would not slip on the roads as they were now 
made. The thanks of the Association were due to the 
organisers of those competitions. To their Chairman, 
Mr. King, to the Committee who had given time and 
thought, and especially to their indefatigable secretary 
they were especially grateful. He was struck by the 
great care the judges took in making their decisions. 
The shoes made reached a high standard of workmanship, 
and it rested with the farriers to say whether their art, 
which was the oldest in the world, should be allowed to 
fall below the high standard at which it now stood. 
(Applause. ) 

“Mr. George Holleyman, replying on behalf of the 
competitors, referred to the unique character of the 
gathering. At one time he was all over the country 


getting into touch with farriers, and while he agreed that 
farriers were never thought enough of, this was because 
they never thought enough of themselves. 


(Laughter. ) 
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He hoped it would not be the last occasion in which the 
two associations met socially together. (Hear, hear.) 

“The London Farrier was as skilful as any member of 
the trade in any part of the country. He was glad the 
competitions had been a success, for competition, whether 
in sport or work, resulted in improving and bringing out 
what was best in a man. At no time was there such 
a change coming over industrial conditions as at present. 
The old apprenticeship system was practically a thing 
of the past, but he was glad to see it being revived. He 
did not believe the horse was ever going to leave them 
altogether, and if they were going to compete with other 
modes of transport, it was necessary to prolong the life 
of the horse. If this were done, it would be for the benefit 
of them all. He was glad to be present that evening, 
because he felt they needed more social intercourse between 
master and men. Although they might differ, they had 
this common ground that by shoeing horses they got 
their living, and anything that uplifted the trade should 
have the whole-hearted support of every member. 
(Applause. ) 

“A vote of thanks to the artistes was proposed by Mr. 
F. Reynolds, and a vote of thanks to the chairman was 
passed on the proposition of Mr. D. Carson.”— Hast London 
Advertiser, 18th December, 1920. 





Parasitic Mange. 

“Ernest James Allen, Weston’s Farm, Wadhurst, 
was fined £5, with £3 3s. costs, for exposing for 
sale at the Barbican Horse Repository, a mare 
suffering from parasitic mange. Mr. Dunlop 
Young, city veterinary inspector, gave evidence. De- 
fendant said he had won prizes all over England for his 
horses. This very animal had won a prize in a ploughing 
match. The animal must have contracted the disease 
while stabled with a number of horses in Spitalfields 
Market. The alderman, expressing the opinion that Mr. 
Allen had not exercised sufficient care, inflicted a fine of 
£5 and £3 3s. costs.”—-City Press, 18th December, 1920. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following subscriptions to the College for the year 1920: 


> & 2. 

Imrie, D., Glasgow, 1919-1920 22 0 
Twomey, M., Macroom ... re vite a : i @ 
Wood, E. F., Birkenhead bes 1 1 O 
Previously acknowledged ees Kei w«- OS F ti 
£947 11 11 

War Memorial. és € 

Lowe, H. J., Tanganyika Territory oe — 1 i O 


Previously acknowledged 798 18 O 


£799 19 O 
The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following subscriptions for the year 1921: 
& «x ¢€ 
Brown, J., Invergordon ... : oe 
Grey, W., Ilford ats ; 3 @ 
Hayes, J. W., Dar-Es-Salaam : 3 ®@ 
McKinna, W. R., Huddersfield = a 
Mason, A. W., Lt.-Col. R.A.V.C. 1 1 O 
Mi.tthews, P., Tiverton ... i 2} -@ 
Miller, J. E., Harwich ; 2 *® 
Smith, F., Major-Gen. Sir :; § ¢ 
Spruell, J., Manchester 1 l O 
Stewart, J. Murray, Swansea st ® 
Ware, F., Madras... ; } *® 
Wilkie, H. C., Penzance ; & © 
Woods, W., Wigan 1 1 O 


£13 13° (O 


Total 
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New Year Honours.—Navat anpd Miitary Honours. 
ORDER OF THE Baru. 

The King has been pleased to give orders for the follow- 
ing promotion in, and appointment to, the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath: 

K.C.B. (Military Division). 
Btenkrnsop, Major-General Layton Joun, C.B., D.S.O., 

Director-General, Army Veterinary Service, War Office. 





General Sir Layton J. Blenkinsop, K.C.B., D.S.0., &c. 


Thirty-eight years ago the Authorities of the Royal 


College of Veterinary Surgeons caused to be entered upon | 


their Register of Graduates the name, amongst others, 
of Mr. Layton J. Blenkinsop. That he was even then, 
as a young man, well qualified to practise the art and 
science of -our profession is evident from the list of medals 


and certificates of merit awarded him in the opening 


session of the same year, 1883. 

Now, in 1921, the announcement appears that His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to bestow upon 
General Layton J. Blenkinsop, Director-General of the 
Army Veterinary Service, the knighthood of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, and we beg leave as a 
profession to offer our congratulations to the recipient. 

Nearly forty years separates the two announcements 
no small part of a man’s allotted span. It has been a long 
race and well run, and there will be none amongst us 
so small as to entertain the suspicion of a jealous or critical 
feeling, or to be other than gratified by an announcement 
which honours the profession in a hardly less degree than 
it honours the recipient himself. 

In connection with this long and able record it seems 
an appropriate reflection for this newly-constituted 
journal to recall that the name of Layton J. Blenkinsop 
appears in the list of members of one of the first meetings 
of the National Veterinary Association in July, 1884, 
and that there were present such men as Professors Robert- 








son, Williams, Penberthy, Pritchard, Walley, Hunting, 
Adrian Jones, etc., and others, who have well and truly 
laid some of the corner-stones of our professional edifice. 
How well such men have built for us socially as well as 
professionally may be judged from the fact that in 
this same year officers of the Veterinary Service were 
still debarred from presentation at Court, an invidious 
discrimination which we can afford to forget in view of 
an honour such as the King has just been pleased to 
bestow on the head of ‘His Veterinary Service ; an honour 
the highest enjoyed by any member of our profession. 

Throughout a career of distingushed service for many 
years and in many lands, General Blenkinsop has been 
a consistent advocate of a scientific profession. The 
modern method and the progressive view have always 
found in him a staunch friend, and he is to-day—as 
he has always been—both jealous to maintain our pro- 
fessional honour and instant in his resentment of word 
or act in its derogation. 

Singleness of purpose has marked the career of General 
Sir Layton Blenkinsop from its commencement, a purpose 
which has had for its objective no small personal ends. 
Our professional credit and our scientific advancement 
have alike been always the “thing which mattered ” 
with him, and we may congratulate ourselves that in the 
changes and uncertainties of these latter days we have a 
leader and, if necessary, a champion ready both to lead 
and—when the occasion requires—to fight for the cause 
he has always so warmly and so ably espoused. 

SPERANDA. 


In THE MOMENT OF EXULTATION. 


January Ist, 1921. Over the telephone—Is that you, 
General? Our very heartiest congratulations. 
——_—(chuekles) er, er.—-It’s not me, it’s the boys who’ve 


done it. 
So. “ boys,” let’s all reioice together. 

















Diseases of Animals Acts, 1804 to 1916. Summary of Returns. 




































































Foot. Glanders ve 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including Parasitic Sheep Swine Fever. 
; : Mange. [| Scab, 
Disease. Farcy). 
———_|_T a1 B32 ha 1d hi lakeae”§€~«CMGD 
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~ GY. BRITAIN. — No.| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. [| No. | No | No. | No | No. | No. | Now 
Week ended 25th December, 1920] 2 10 10 5 72 45 64] 19 20 9 
— 5 - eeae ed 
ee di { 1919 |... 6 8 3 73 l l 98 163 | 23 37 16 
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Nor«.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
IRELAND. es Outbreaks 
Week ended 25th Dec. 1920. 16 
1919 1 4 1 4 
Corresponding Week in 1918... 2 18 4 8 
soescitiniptsis hs eae | : ee oe ee a am 10 
Total for 52 weeks, 1920 l 1 1 3 95 356 15 45 
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Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 28th Dec. 1920, 
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‘TABLOID’ = 
Ophthalmic Products 


for Veterinary Use 


mt ‘TABLOID’ exe Are applied direct to the eye by 
(Veterinary Ophthalmic) . 
Alum, gr. 1/20 


Atropine Sulphate, . ~ : 
ao. wan the product on the conjunctiva. 


»» Boric Acid, 
gr. 1/20 and gr. 1/10 


Cocaine Hydrochloride, 
gr. 1/100 and gr. 1/20 


» Zine Sulphate, 


drawing down the lower lid and placing 





Rapidly and completely soluble, of 


high and uniform activity and precise 


r. 1/100 and gr. 1/20 

os ., ae strength. 

Supplied in tubes containing 

25 products, with the exception 

of Cocaine Hydrochloride, 

gr. 1/20, which f issued in Obtainable from all Pharmacists 
tubes of 12. 





ae BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO., LONDON 
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i SALVATION @e 
GS ON SLIPPERY > Best English Make. 


Thermometers {i Profession 















GUARANTEED ACCURATE 


. | 
G R A Y S | Each Thermometer is marked with 


PATENT FLEXIGLE Professor Hobday’s specification 


| for Horse, Dog, Cow, Pig, Sheep 
and Fowl. 
' In Strong 
PA DS Metal Case. 


Give a Positive Grip 
during full life of Shoes. 


HEAVY DRAFT — ROADSTERS — RIDING 


Acknowledged to be the BEST NON-SLIP DEVICE 
by all users throughout the Kingdom. 
Time saved by their use more than covers their 
cost by a hundredfold. 
Many firms Studying Practical Economy iave 
adopted them universally. 





4/6 


EACH. 
3 for 12/6 


With Magnifying Lens 


Each Thermometer has been tested, 
approved, and marked (NE 20) by the 
National Physical Laboratory. 








The Gray ictosebon Pad vo eeneainit 
—— Co., Ltd.— |W. B. HOWLETT & CO. 


14 Suffolk Street, BIRMINGHAM (B. W. HOWLETT), 
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